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public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
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Secretary of State and other officers 
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the Department. Information is in- 
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party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEPOISIT.D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERI®A 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


Its Supervision and Control 


by Leonard H. Pomeroy 


T his is the first of a series of three articles being 
published in the Department of State BULLETIN 
on international trade and traffic in arms. Past 
and present measures to supervise and control the 
traffic in arms are outlined in this article. The 
participation of American citizens and American 
arms in the Far East clandestine arms traffic is 
considered with respect to its implications for 
United States arms policy and administrative 
action. 


On the morning of June 13, 1948, three flying 
fortresses, cleared by Puerto Rican authorities for 
a routine survey flight to Portugal and return, set 
their course for a destination in Eastern Europe. 
Early reports of their diversion to the Middle 
East clandestine arms traffic were followed by re- 
ports that they were being operated as adjuncts 
to the air force of one of the hostile factions of 
the Middle East and were not only hauling arms 
from the Eastern Europe to Middle East destina- 
tions but were also being used on bombing opera- 
tions against cities in the Middle East. A fla- 
grant violation of United States laws had oc- 
curred. Furthermore, the violator’s actions in 
this case had embarrassed the efforts of this Gov- 
ernment to meet its international commitments as 
a member of the United Nations and achieve its 
arms policy objectives. Through the energetic 
efforts of this Government, the arms trafficker, 
operating under a pseudonym, was unmasked, ap- 
prehended and convicted. 

Foreign dissident groups plotting revolutions 
and wars or peoples striving to establish indepen- 
dence create a constant demand for war materials, 
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a demand which is frequently found to be in con- 
flict with the maintenance of international peace 
and security. The international arms smuggler 
steps into this situation to provide the channel 
through which revolutionary lements or seceding 
groups may obtain arms by unlawful means. He 
operates undercover to disguise his illicit transac- 
tions and avoid legal sanctions imposed by na- 
tional laws. When local tensions flare up into 
armed conflicts, the operations of the international 
arms trafficker serve to intensify the struggle and 
make its pacification more difficult. 


A BRIEF HISTORICAL REVIEW 


The contraband arms trade has been a trouble- 
some problem of long standing to the nations of 
the world, whether at war or at peace. Nearly 
1,000 years ago, the Byzantine Emperor protested 
to the Doge of Venice against the activities of the 
Venetian arms traders who furnished arms and 
ship timbers to the Saracens with whom he was 
at war. The Pope joined the Emperor in de- 
nouncing this traffic with the infidels as “unholy 
commerce,” but the admonitions of all three, the 
Pope, the Doge, and the Emperor, had little effect 
in curbing the Venetian arms trader. Later, dur- 
ing the Crusades of the Middle Ages, the Papacy 
did succeed in enforcing to a considerable degree 
its prohibition on contraband trade with the 
Saracens. The chief weapon of the Papacy was, 
of course, moral suasion and its effectiveness was 
due almost entirely to the religious nature of the 
conflict between the Crusaders of the Christian 
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nations of Europe and the Saracen infidels. The 
Papacy was not at all successful in curbing the 
arms traffic which flourished later during the wars 
between the Christian nations of Europe.’ 

The early writers on international law, particu- 
larly Hugo Grotius, regarded the contraband 
trade as somewhat immoral or at least reprehen- 
sible and thought that it ought to be prevented.” 
Only in recent times, however, have nations of 
the world taken definite steps to suppress this 
nefarious traffic by international conventions and 
by national measures of control and supervision. 
During the nineteenth century, the exploitation 
of the world markets by the more highly indus- 
trialized countries was thought to be entirely 
beyond the scope of legitimate international regu- 
lation and the doctrine of laissez faire was ap- 
plied to trade and industry generally and without 
exception. This point of view was definitely 
enunciated on behalf of the United States by 
Alexander Hamilton in his Treasury Circular of 
August 4, 1793: 

The purchasing within, and exporting from the United 
States, by way of merchandise, articles commonly called 
contraband, being generally warlike instruments and 
military stores, is free to all the parties of war, and is 
not to be interfered with.’ 

In defending this position with respect to re- 
quests from England and France that the neutral 
United States Government attempt to suppress 
trade in contraband, Secretary of State Jefferson 
stated: “It would be hard in principle and im- 
possible in practice.” ¢ 

Near the turn of the twentieth century, the ob- 
jectionable aspects of the illicit traffic in arms 
began to receive widespread public attention. Na- 
tional and international conferences were con- 
vened to begin a consideration of appropriate 
methods of dealing with the traffic in arms and am- 
munition. The Brussels act of 1890, which was 
ratified by the United States with reservations, 
prohibited the importation of arms and ammu- 
nition into the African possessions of European 
states.. From 1913 onwards, an insistent demand 
developed from certain quarters for the curbing 
of the munitions industry, accompanied by charges 
that the activities of munitions manufacturers 


1L. B. Evans, International Law Cases, p. 822. 
?J. B. Moore, Digest VII, p. 955. 

* Evans, ibid, p. 823. 

* Moore, op. cit. 

* 82 British and Foreign State Papers, p. 56. 





often produced situations specially conducive to 
war. 

Following World War I, the convention of St. 
Germain, which was signed on September 10, 1919, 
was adopted to deal with the problem of the sur- 
plus disposals of arms and munitions of war which 
had been accumulated during World War I and 
whose indiscriminate disposal would doubtless 
constitute a danger to peace and public order. The 
convention developed a code for the international 
supervision of the traffic in arms. By 1923, it 
became apparent that the St. Germain convention 
could not be generally ratified, and a new con- 
ference was called to devise an acceptable system 
of international control. 

The Geneva Convention Concerning the Super- 
vision of the International Trade in Arms and 
Ammunition and Implements of War which was 
signed on June 17, 1925, declared that the interna- 
tional trade in arms and ammunition and imple- 
ments of war should be subjected to a general and 
effective system of supervision and publicity and 
should receive early consideration by the different 
governments.® 

As the United States expanded its interests be- 
yond its own domestic frontiers to other nations on 
this continent and throughout the world, arms 
traffic control began to assume greater importance 
as an essential instrument to be employed in the 
conduct of its foreign relations. This Govern- 
ment, from the first, took an active interest in in- 
ternational conferences considering possible steps 
to supervise and control the traffic in arms. The 
first independent action by this Government to 
control the exportation of arms was taken in 1905 
when control was initiated on arms exports from 
the United States to the Dominican Republic. This 
action was followed in 1912 by extending control 
over arms shipments to Mexico, and between the 
years 1922 and 1934 to several Latin American 
countries such as Honduras, Cuba, Brazil, and 
Nicaragua, as well as to China, a country in which 
the United States exercised extraterritorial juris- 
diction. In 1935, following the Gran Chaco war, 
the United States established a licensing system 
and extended national controls over arms exports 
to any country in the world. The provisions in 
the law of 1935 pertaining to arms shipments were 
subsequently replaced by revisions thereof appear- 
ing in the Neutrality Acts of 1936, 1937, and 1939. 


* League of Nations Document A-16, 1925 IX ; M. D. Hud- 
son, International Legislation, p. 1634. 
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CURRENT LEGISLATION 


At the present time, the Department of State 
looks to section 12 of the Neutrality Act of No- 
vember 4, 1939, for one of the sources of authority 
which it wields over the exportation of arms. 
That law vested authority to administer the act 
in the Secretary of State and directed him to issue 
export licenses to registered exporters unless the 
particular exportation violates a law of the United 
States or a treaty to which the United States is a 
party. Section 12 of the Neutrality Act does not 
permit the exercise of controls for reasons of policy 
alone. The broader powers exercised by the De- 
partment of State since 1940 with regard to arms 
exports were derived from the Export Control 
Acts of 1940 and 1949. By order and regulation 
issued pursuant to these Export Control Acts, the 
Secretary of State has enlarged authority to deny 
licenses. Under this broader authority, licenses 
may be denied if a proposed shipment is con- 
sidered contrary to the foreign policy interests of 
the United States. The authority to deny licenses 
enables the Secretary of State through the instru- 
mentality of the Munitions Division of the De- 
partment of State to take positive action against 
arms traffickers supplying nations at war and co- 
operating with insurgent groups in fomenting 
revolutions and wars. 


CURRENT ARMS POLICIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The United States has actively participated in 
the formulation of positive action to deal with this 
traffic in accordance with its broad national policy 
objectives. Briefly, the current arms policies of 
the United States are directed to the realization 
of the following broad objectives: 

1. To assist in meeting the commitments of the 
United States under the Charter’ of the United 
Nations through control and limitation of the ex- 
portation of arms, consistent with the Charter aim 
of establishing and maintaining “international 
peace and security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and economic 


"The Charter of the United Nations recognizes inter 
alia the right of members of the United Nations to provide 
for individual or collective self-defense and calls upon 
member nations to assist in measures to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. See articles 51 and 26 of the 
Charter. 
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resources.” Among other things, this control 
would include the prevention of the export of arms 
to any state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 

2. Based upon the principles of continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, to furnish mili- 
tary assistance essential to enable the United States 
and other nations to participate effectively in ar- 
rangements for individual and collective self-de- 
fense. 

3. In accordance with the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his message to Con- 
gress March 12, 1947, to help free peoples maintain 
their free institutions and their national integrity 
against aggressive movements that seek to impose 
upon them totalitarian regimes. 

4. Consistent with the above objective, to pre- 
vent United States arms from strengthening the 
military establishments of governments whose 
policy it is to suppress free democratic institutions 
within their borders or resort to aggressive tactics 
against neighboring governments. 

5. To enable friendly nations to maintain in- 
ternal order in the reasonable and legitimate exer- 
cise of constituted authority. 

6. To encourage the habit of peaceful and consti- 
tutional political changes in friendly nations by 
preventing the export of arms destined for revo- 
lutionary factions or groups. 

7. To further, in general, the foreign policy in- 
terests of the United States not covered by the 
above policy objectives. 


ROLE OF MUNITIONS DIVISION 


The special characteristics of the trade and traf- 
fic in arms require the Munitions Division to take 
an active interest in foreign political developments 
and political problems of related Department of 
State activities and to assume a leading role in 
initiating and developing new arms export policy 
as well as in implementing the provisions of the 
export control laws governing arms shipments in 
accordance with existing established policy. The 
continuous centralization of arms export and im- 
port controls in a division of the Department has 
furthermore facilitated the development of a uni- 
form, long-range, arms policy pattern closely coor- 
dinated with the over-all objectives of United 
States foreign policy and has resulted in greater 
consistency in the administration of the law. 
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In the interest of the national well-being and 
international peace, the arms traffic field warrants 
the exercise of effective administrative supervi- 
sion and control although, at the same time, the 
Government has no desire to impose unreasonable 
restraints on American business enterprises even 
in this field. Since arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war are inherently noncommercial, 
however, enterprises in this field must be ready to 
accept a greater degree of supervision and con- 
trol than is customary for enterprises which are 
completely commercial. 

In addition to the policy coordination phase, 
the Munitions Division, through three other 
important activities, insures an effective export 
control over arms shipments. 

First, the Division administers a licensing 
system established by statutory provisions and 
regulations issued pursuant thereto for authorizing 
or denying approval of proposed shipments. This 
system is coupled with a legal requirement that a 
license may be issued only to a person who is duly 
registered with the Department of State. 

Secondly, security screening and the main- 
tenance of a focal point within the Munitions 
Division for all information concerning cases of 
arms traffic violations, attempted violations, or 
clandestine activities occupy a central position in 
the administrative procedure of the Division for 
processing applications. 

Thirdly, enforcement is given positive direction 
through active participation with enforcement 
agencies in preventing violations and in prose- 
cuting offenders once violations have taken place. 


Policy Coordination 


The policy coordination phase is administered 
as an integral part of the license-processing pro- 
cedure. The Munitions Division consults with 
other offices of the Department and with the De- 
partment of Defense to coordinate all information 
bearing ona particular problem. Specifically, the 
Division has the responsibility, prior to acting on 
export requests, to seek the views of the concerned 
offices of the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Defense to insure that all differences are 
reconciled and presented for higher-level review. 
Many shipments involve complex policy questions, 
others are of a distinctly routine nature. In the 
case of those shipments requiring high-level policy 
determination, the Munitions Division, by its 
terms of reference, must initiate action to obtain 
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higher-level review, presenting all pertinent facts 
and opinions. 

The principal criterion for determining the de- 
gree of control to be exercised over articles licensed 
for export by the Secretary of State is the war 
potential which is attributed to the articles to be 
exported. The exportation of articles having a 
remote or insignificant war potential is permitted 
with practically no delay, whereas the exporta- 
tion of articles possessed of a high military poten- 
tial, such as guns, tanks, military-type aircraft, 
and vessels of war, is permitted only on submission 
of acceptable proof that the proposed transaction 
is legitimate and that it is in conformity with the 
applicable provisions of our export policies. The 
great bulk of articles whose exportation is subject 
to careful scrutiny fall in between these two ex- 
tremes. Other considerations, such as, the desti- 
nation of the article, the past reputation of the 
shipper or the consignee, and the size of the ship- 
ment become of greater or less significance in direct 
proportion to the degree of war potential attri- 
buted to the article being shipped. 

In many cases, however, an article may be sus- 
ceptible of both commercial and military use or 
it may be readily convertible from a commercial 
to a military-type article. When the article has 
important military potentialities, even when sus- 
ceptible of civilian end use, effective control to 
prevent violations of export control laws requires 
external as well as internal action, particularly if 
the consignees and consignors are of unknown 
reliability, to guard against the possibilities of 
transshipment, or resale, or indirect routing, or 
of misrepresentation as to end use and ultimate 
destination. Despite careful review of informa- 
tion concerning a proposed transaction and the 
parties thereto, sometimes a fraudulent represen- 
tation is revealed by the action of the parties after 
the exportation has been completed. If the 
threatened violation is considered injurious to the 
interests of the United States, it may be decided, 
in dealing with the specific problem, to solicit the 
cooperation of the foreign government which has 
obtained jurisdiction over the subject matter. 
Some instances of cooperative action on the part 
of other governments in connection with arms ex- 
ports will be related in the following installment. 


Security Screening 


Security screening and the evalution of arms 
exports from the security point of view is being ac- 
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corded increased emphasis in the work of the 
Munitions Division. As here used, the term “se- 
curity screening” usually refers to the process 
of identifying arms shipments whose expor- 
tation might result in embarrassment to this 
Government. 

As applied to property, “security screening” is 
designed to prevent the shipment of any article or 
commodity whose exportation to certain countries 
might have important implications for United 
States security. 

As applied to persons, “security screening” 
identifies or discovers the connection of irrespon- 
sible individuals or persons and firms whose repu- 
tation casts serious doubts on the transaction. 

Security screening, therefore, is preventive in 
nature rather than remedial and is directed to the 
detection of misrepresentations and of the threat- 
ened diversion to a use which is unauthorized and 
contrary to the interests of the United States. 

As an adjunct to the security screening process, 
the services of United States missions abroad is 
frequently made use of prior to the issuance of 
export licenses to determine and establish assur- 
ances that proposed arms shipments are in fact 
ultimately destined for the country indicated by 
the shipper. The security check work further- 
more requires the maintenance of a close-working 
relationship with sources of intelligence and all 
available information on the arms traffic. 

Security information shedding light on indiv- 
idual exports comes from both foreign and do- 
mestic sources. Information from foreign sources 
reaches the Department in the form of foreign 
service messages, military intercepts or intelli- 
gence information channeled through the armed 
services and central intelligence. 

Information from domestic sources may orig- 
inate with the United States Customs, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, or commercial firms 
and private individuals. On reaching the Muni- 
tions Division, it is correlated and indexed for 
ready reference in connection with pending ship- 
ments. 

During the Israel-Arab conflict, information 
received from the field was correlated with infor- 
mation received from the United States Customs 
Agency Service to establish beyond a reasonable 
doubt the intention of one group to export large 
transport aircraft for employment in the trans- 
portation of contraband from Czechoslovakia to 
Israel and the intention of another group to export 
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a bomber and several fighters for transshipment to 
the Arab forces. The exportation of these air- 
craft was prevented through prompt action by 
the United States Customs authorities in seizing 
the airplanes for attempted violation of the export 
control laws. 

Although the United States is interested in 
clandestine arms traffic between foreign countries, 
the authorities of the country or countries where 
the violations take place, of necessity, have juris- 
diction in individual cases. However, though not 
subject to the operation of United States laws, the 
illicit arms traffic between foreign points may di- 
rectly affect the activities of our enforcement au- 
thorities, particularly if the materials are of 
United States origin and the participants are 
United States citizens. Any comprehensive 
understanding of the complexities involved in the 
effective enforcement of our laws, therefore, must 
include a consideration of the arms trade and 
traffic in areas at some distance from the United 
States, such as the areas of the Far East. 

The rest of this article will deal with the arms 
traffic in the Far East, an area in which a signifi- 
cant traffic in arms of United States origin has 
been reported. A second article will discuss prob- 
lems and examples of the illegal traffic in arms 
within and across the borders of the United 
States. 


CLANDESTINE ARMS TRAFFIC IN FAR EAST 


In the Far East, armed conflicts between native 
independence movements and former colonial au- 
thorities, coupled with the existence of abnormally 
large surpluses of munitions after the termina- 
tion of hostilities in World War II, afforded un- 
equalled opportunities for the unscrupulous gun 
runner to reap quick profits. The United States 
is concerned with the activities of arms smugglers 
trading in equipment of United States origin as 
well as with the activities of its citizens which are 
directly connected with the clandestine arms traf- 
fic in any area of the world since such activities 
can definitely affect the attainment of this coun- 
try’s objectives in the areas concerned. 

A heterogeneous assortment of ruthless bandits, 
fortune hunters, and arms brokers as well as de- 
termined leaders of independence movements, are 
found engaging in the Far East arms traffic. Cer- 
tain American adventurers have joined hands with 
natives and like-minded individuals of other na- 
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tionalities to take advantage of this lucrative 
smuggling trade. A flourishing arms smuggling 
trade reportedly has existed in Singapore and 
Bangkok where arms are purchased from Chinese 
and Siamese smugglers who are supplied from 
South China and the Philippines for the Indo- 
nesian Republic, Burma, and Viet Nam. Several 
smuggling rings reportedly also have operated out 
of the Philippines. 

The following are a few of a great many illus- 
trations which might be cited of the activities of 
Far East gun runners: 


A 28-year old pilot, allegedly desirous of estab- 
lishing a private airline in Republican Indonesia, 
became involved in carrying contraband air 
cargoes for the Indonesian Republic. The Dutch 
forced him down after he reportedly had com- 
pleted 64 successful runs from Manila to Java and 
Sumatra. He was never heard from again. 

A Welshman, named Carlton A. Hire, is re- 
ported to have kept a $300,000 stock of equipment 
of American origin made up of such items as 
Browning automatics, carbines, tommy guns, and 
bazookas in a cache on deserted Airraboe Island 
situated 200 miles northeast of Singapore. He 
had hauled all of this contraband from the Philip- 
pines in his flying boat. 

Three Americans, one a former United States 
Air Force officer, acquired an ex-aircraft bomber 
and an MTB high-speed vessel and joined hands 
in a plot to supply arms to Indonesia. They op- 
erated the bomber partly on a regular route be- 
tween Singapore and Calcutta and partly to carry 
arms and Red Cross supplies to the Indonesians, 
reportedly delivered to them by way of the bomb- 
bay doors while the aircraft was in flight. This 
syndicate cooperated with other persons in Burma 
who were interested in purchasing arms smuggled 
from the Philippines or from other sources in 
Southeast Asia. The activities of this syndicate 
came to an abrupt end when one of its members 
was jailed by the Rangoon authorities and the 
third American abandoned his smuggling ac- 
tivities. 

Sources of Supply for the Clandestine Arms Traffic 


The existence of armed conflict in a given area 
and the availability of a plentiful supply of war 
materials readily procurable by legal or illegal 
means within easy reach of that area presents a 
fertile ground for the operations of arm traf- 
fickers. The disturbed political, social, and eco- 
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nomic conditions in Southeast Asia in the period 
following the cessation of hostilities in World 
War II, conditions brought about by the disrup- 
tion of home and family ties as a result of the 
war, the impetus given freedom movements among 
colonial peoples of Southeast Asia by the failure 
of colonial powers to protect them from invasions, 
and the conflict between communism and democ- 
racy, coupled with the availability in enormous 
quantities of war surplus arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, created an explosive situa- 
tion highly conducive to armed strife and a social- 
legal situation in which the arms smuggler could 
be and was accorded a considerable degree of 
local respectability. 

Extensive leakages of war materials from arms 
depots established by the armed forces of the 
major powers created a black market in arms 
and resulted in the prevalence of banditry and the 
common carriage of arms by individuals as a 
means of personal protection. The newly created 
native governments as well as established colonial 
authorities were weakly organized for effective 
action to enforce the laws and cope with lawless 
elements within their domains. 

The arms depots of the major powers were 
spread out over a wide area, including Indochina, 
Burma, and the Philippines. A steady flow of 
war materials reportedly was smuggled down the 
Indochina coast to Malaya from the “Lost 93rd” 
Chinese Division stranded in Burma after the 
War.® In addition to those of the United States 
and Great Britain, Japanese munitions depots 
supplied a source of munitions for the under- 
ground arms traffic in this area which, because 
their exact location in many cases were not known, 
furnished an altogether uncontrolled source of 
material for the black market operator. 

In Indochina, Burma, and Thailand, clandes- 
tine traffic in war materials are traceable to the 
following sources: abandoned Japanese muni- 
tions depots in Indochina and Thailand; arms of 
United States and British origin furnish to Chi- 
nese, the Free Thai in Thailand, and the Karens 
in Burma; and pilfering of United States and 
British arms depots. In the Philippines, leak- 
ages of war materials are traceable to the follow- 
ing sources: thefts from arms depots under the 
jurisdiction of the United States forces and the 
Philippine Government; and, Japanese arms and 


ammunition depots which fell into the hands of 


* Ibid. 
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native Filipinos after abandonment by the de- 
feated Japanese forces. 


Concern of the United States 


The United States is keenly aware of its stake 
in the pacific settlement of disputes in the Far 
East and is concerned with the manner in which 
munitions and implements of war of United States 
origin reach participants in foreign armed con- 
flicts, however local in nature. It is also con- 
cerned with activities of its citizens which are di- 
rectly connected with the illicit arms traffic in any 
area of the world. At the same time, although 
this nation can and does take effective action to 
prevent contraband materials under its territorial 
jurisdiction from being diverted to the illicit arms 
trade, it is obvious that the United States cannot 
control the movement of arms and ammunition 
which have entered black market channels within 
and between foreign countries, whether or not the 
material is of United States origin. 

Upon receiving reports of the appearance of 
arms and ammunition of United States origin in 
some of the disturbed areas of Southeast Asia, the 
Department of State took prompt steps to as- 
certain the source of the matériel. 

It was particularly interested in evidence that 
arms and ammunition had reached the areas of 
strife from armament stores under United States 
control or from the Philippine Commonwealth 
Republic’s stores of war materials which had been 
transferred under an agreement entered into in 
accordance with the terms of the Military Assist- 
ance Program for the Philippine Commonwealth 
Republic and, if so, whether there was evidence of 
a violation of the contractual stipulation that sur- 
plus arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
obtained from the United States under this agree- 
ment may not be retransferred without its consent. 
Wherever proof of leakages was obtained, it was 
requested that appropriate steps be taken to pre- 
vent, if possible, future leakages of arms and am- 
munition from the same source. In cases of di- 
versions from armament stores under United 
States control, it was found that dishonesty on the 
part of separated United States personnel and out- 
side thefts accounted for most of the reported 
losses of war matériels. A deeper cause was the 
difficulty inherent in attempting to maintain 
supervision by a skeletal staff responsible for 
supervising the storage depots whose morale de- 
teriorated as a result of a feeling of uncertainty 
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with respect to the ultimate disposition of the ma- 
tériels as well as the indefinite terminal date of 
their own Far East assignment. 

The recipient governing authorities who re- 
ceived by transfer large stocks of nondemilita- 
rized combat matériel in excess to the needs of the 
United States forces in that area, subject to spe- 
cific conditions that the matériels be demilitarized 
and not retransferred, were not equipped either 
with adequate storage facilities or with reliable 
and experienced technical personnel to provide 
those adequate safeguards which there is every 
reason to suppose they tried to provide. Conse- 
quently, the revelation that losses from those ar- 
mament stores were due to corruption and careless- 
ness as well as thefts must be regarded as a conse- 
quence which might have been anticipated. 


Relation of Surplus Disposal Problem 
to the Clandestine Arms Traffic 

The clandestine arms traffic in the Far East 
brings up the question of surplus disposal of mu- 
nitions in that area. As outlined above, although 
all transfers of munitions in the possession of 
the United States were made subject to safe- 
guards, which, in principle, seemed adequate to 
prevent their diversion to undesirable uses, the 
existence of such large quantities of war matériels, 
coupled with unstable political conditions in near 
by countries, made the strict enforcements of these 
safeguards extremely difficult. In consequence 
of the existence of these wartime surpluses, how- 
ever, arms and ammunition became very plentiful 
in the Philippines and in other parts of Southeast 
Asia in the late 1940’s. Following the cessation 
of hostilities, the Department was confronted with 
a vexing disposal problem for United States sur- 
pluses of auxiliary vessels, aircraft, munitions of 
war, and other matériels which had been accumu- 
lated for the use of United States forces abroad. 

Various considerations governed the disposal of 
surplus properties, including the desire to obtain 
the greatest possible monetary return, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of the war to the American taxpayer. 
An effort was made to dispose of property as ex- 
peditiously as possible in order to minimize losses 
caused by depreciation and obsolescence; to re- 
duce the cost in money and manpower of care, 
custody, handling, and selling; and to place the 
articles in use at a time when they were most 
vitally needed to assist in the rehabilitation of 
war-devastated areas. 
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A formal policy was drafted * and a special pro- 
cedure established by an ad hoc committee of the 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee for the 
disposition of nondemilitarized combat matériels 
and wartime equipment. The Munitions Division 
of the State Department acted as the Department’s 
central clearing house and policy-relaying agent. 
It coordinated the views of the Department, the 
Armed Services, and other governmental agencies 
and therefore constituted an important procedural 
link in this process. In accordance with the es- 
tablished procedure, every transfer of munitions 
and implements of war has received close scru- 
tiny from the arms policy point of view. 

Transfers of surplus stocks of munitions and 
implements of war were authorized in accordance 
with the policy and procedures established for the 
disposition of nondemilitarized overseas combat 
matériel. Of necessity, the nature of the matériel 
and its physical location practically limited the 
number of choices available as to its disposition. 
The government of the country in which the ma- 
tériel was located in each case was the logical re- 
cipient and its requirements were logically en- 
titled to preferential consideration. This situa- 
tion was especially true in the Philippines after 
the passage of the Philippine Military Assistance 
Act of 1946." Nevertheless, every sale or trans- 
fer of nondemilitarized combat matériel was 
hedged about by conditions to guard against its 
falling into irresponsible hands. Quantities of 
munitions and aircraft equipment were authorized 
for transfer to the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment for its Air Force. Under a bulk-sale agree- 


*The statement of policy as outlined in SWNCC docu- 
ment no. 234 reads as follows: “As a matter of policy it 
is agreed mutually that the War and Navy Departments 
shall consult with the State Department on policy respect- 
ing declarations of nondemilitarized overseas combat ma- 
tériel which is essentially and exclusively for use in war 
or warlike exercises before authorizing theater or area 
commanders to declare such nondemilitarized matériel as 
surplus to the State Department as operating agency.” 

*” United States laws and policies with respect to export 
controls prevailed in the Philippines while the islands 
held the status of a territorial possession of the United 
States. During the years 1936 and 1940, inclusive, the 
United States High Commission for the Philippines ac- 
cepted a delegation of authority from the Secretary of 
State to issue licenses authorizing the exportation and 
importation of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
to and from Philippine territory. 

The jurisdiction of the United States over these and 
other activities within the Philippine Republic ceased 
when the islands were granted independence on July 4, 
1946. The Philippine Military Assistance Act of June 
26, 1946, provided for the transfer to the Philippine Com- 
monwealth of any arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war consistent with the naval and military requirements 
of the United States and with our national interest. 
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ment, the Philippine Government received about 
4,000 tons of nondemilitarized aviation, ammuni- 
tion and components, and 75,000 tons of United 
States Ground Forces ammunition. This sale 
was made subject to certain explicit conditions, 
including the requirement that the Government of 
the Philippine Commonwealth Republic agree to 
demilitarize the ammunition and not deliver it to 
anyone else in a nondemilitarized combat-matériel 
form. In addition, approximately 70 more com- 
bat-type landing craft, naval tenders, and service 
vessels, surplus to United States needs, were sold 
during the years 1946, 1947, and 1948 to the Phil- 
ippine Government and to private individuals in 
the Philippines of good reputation. 

With the passage of time, combat matériels 
obtained from World War IT arms depots neces- 
sarily deteriorate or become exhausted. Conse- 
quently, the arms smuggler is ever on the alert for 
new sources of supplies. The United States might 
become a very important potential source for arms 
and ammunition for foreign revolutionary and 
warring groups were it not for the supervision 
which this Government exercises over arms 
exports. 


CONCLUSION 


The Far Eastern aspect of the clandestine traffic 
in arms has been considered in this article as an 
illustration of the relationship which may exist 
between arms smuggling activities outside the area 
of United States jurisdiction and the compliance 
work for which this Government has direct re- 
sponsibility. Although the United States can 
have only a marginal interest in the curtailment 
of illegal traffic in arms beyond its own borders, 
knowledge of the details of arms smuggling cases 
in such foreign areas may greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of this country’s efforts to cope with the 
activities of arms smuggling rings operating inside 
the United States and across its borders. 

The special problems of domestic control and 
supervision of the illicit arms traffic in direct vio- 
lation of United States laws, which will be ex- 
tensively dealt with in a second article of this 
series and problems connected with the manufac- 
ture of arms to be considered in a third article, 
serve to emphasize the importance of close liaison 
between the operating organs of administrative 
control, intelligence and foreign service channels, 
and the agency formulating foreign policy. 
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PROGRESS REPORT{ON GERMANY 


by John J. McCloy, United States High Commissioner for Germany * 


The people of the United States have a heavy 
stake in our policy in Germany, where, over the 
past 10 years, they have expended an enormous 
amount of human and material treasure. For 
that reason, it is important that they should be 
constantly and fully informed of the state of their 
investment in Germany and of the progress of 
their policy. 

As the United States High Commissioner in 
Germany, I have come home after 6 months to 
make a report to the President and to the people. 
I have also come home to get the feeling of Amer- 
ican public opinion. Tonight, in the short time 
at my disposal, I shall try to give you my best 
estimate of conditions and trends in a country 
which is a center point of most of the great world 
issues today. 


Current Developments 


In analyzing what is going on in Germany we 
must remember that current developments are 
only superficially the result of what has been 
happening in the last 6 months. They are the 
outgrowth of what has and has not been done 
in Germany since 1945. More importantly, they 
result from causes and conditions that are deep- 
rooted in the German character and in German 
and European history. 

With this in mind, consider for a moment what 
we have undertaken to accomplish since 1945 in 


| Germany. It is not only to undo the 12-year 


rule of Hitler, a rule which probably represented 


the most profound indoctrination effort ever in- 


flicted on a country. We have been, and we are 


*An address delivered over the National Broadcasting 
Company network on Jan. 23, 1950, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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trying to encourage the Germans to do some things 
perhaps even more difficult—the removal, for ex- 
ample, of those instincts of the German people 
and their leaders toward authoritarianism and ag- 
gression which mark a much longer period of 
German history than Hitler’s 12 years. 


Forces and Attitudes at Work 


Now, what are the good and bad in the German 
picture—how much progress have we made toward 
our goal? I shall start with the darker side of 
the picture: 


NATIONALISM 


1. There is nationalism in Germany. There 
is a nationalist fringe on the extreme right which 
is more active than it has been. There is a Com- 
munist fringe that plays the Soviet game, and 
there is the persistent tendency of both these 
fringes to work together. 


DENAZIFICATION 


2. There are persons in important, though 
not top, governmental jobs who held similar po- 
sitions under the Nazi regime. A number of 
undesirable persons have found their way back 
into leading positions in the business life of the 
country. In this connection I do not include 
thousands of former Nazis who were school teach- 
ers, mail carriers, tax officials, etc., under the Wei- 
mar Republic who became party members under 
Hitler and are now back at the old stand. These 
people have gone through a denazification proc- 
ess—which may well leave much to be desired— 
and they have been reinstated after paying their 
penalties or after having been acquitted. The de- 
nazification process predated my assumption of 
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office in Germany, and I do not feel called upon 
to defend it. But I do feel that our denazification 
program was by far the most sweeping attempt 
made in Germany to deal with this difficult prob- 
lem. I believe the time has come to permit these 
so-called little Nazis to demonstrate their loyalty 
to the new Germany and judge them on that basis 
rather than on their past weaknesses and misdeeds. 
They cannot and should not be excluded forever 
from normal life in the community. Obviously 
this does not refer to major Nazi offenders who 
are still paying and should continue to pay for 
their unspeakable crimes. 


TRADITIONALISM 


3. Traditionalism still largely influences Ger- 
many thinking. There is a considerable resistance 
to reform, ranging from passive opposition in 
some cases to outright obstruction. There is, for 
example, in many quarters reluctance to adopt civil 
service reforms and resistance to major school 
reforms. 


INERTIA 

4. A majority of Germans are gripped by 
political and social inertia. Many Germans con- 
tinue to divorce themselves from the interest and 
responsibility necessary to the functioning of 
democratic government. There is an exasperating 
willingness to leave responsibility and direction to 
others. German political leaders are prone to take 
advantage of this apathy. 


Positive Forces 


Such are the various nationalist and traditional- 
ist forces and attitudes in Germany. I have de- 
liberately placed the negative forces first in my 
account. I firmly believe, however, that positive 
forces are at work which are stronger than the 
negative. Here are my reasons: 


FREE-ELECTED GOVERNMENT 


1. In Western Germany, there is today a free- 
elected Government and parliament. This gov- 
ernment is new; it has much to learn—how could 
it be otherwise after the Hitler years? But, 
whether its trend is a little left of center or a little 
right of center, it is headed in a democratic di- 
rection. 


REPRESENTATION 


2. This German parliament is made up, in large 
part, of representatives who resisted Hitler, men 
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who were in concentration camps, men associated 
with the Weimar Republic which Hitler liqui- 
dated, labor representatives, and other liberal- 
minded citizens. 


PRO-DEMOCRATIC LEADERS 


3. In the Laender, which correspond roughly 
to our states, the officials, for the most part, were 
originally selected by American Military Govern- 
ment for positions of authority because of their 
anti-Nazi and pro-democratic records. These 
leaders have since been confirmed in free elections 
by the German people. 


VIGOR OF PRESS 

4. Another cause for considerable satisfaction 
is the growing vigor of the German press. Though 
there are weaknesses in it, the press which we 
helped start after Hitler’s collapse has demon- 
strated an instinct to catch political abuses, to ex- 
pose them, and to help develop public opinion. It 
has demonstrated a growing sense of public 
responsibility. 


LIBERAL LEGISLATION 


5. The Laender Parliaments have passed an im- 
pressive total of liberal and progressive pieces of 
legislation that show a strong and voluntary tend- 
ency to draw away from Hitlerian concepts. 


There are other factors. Despite their apathy, 
the German people prefer representative govern- 
ment as opposed to dictatorship of either the Nazi 

‘wr Communist type. A vast majority of Germans 
are deeply opposed to militarism and war. The 
German people want no more military adventures, 
Moreover, in economic matters, the Germans in- 

| dicate that they prefer a liberalized economy over 

a planned system. 

The Germans in general are receptive to plans 
for consolidating Europe, and they are willing to 
give up elements of real sovereignty to achieve this 
end. Today, the idea of Western European con- 
solidation represents to the average German, and 
particularly to the youth, the best hope for the 
future. 

There are in Germany many individuals and 
many small groups of people who are working 
faithfully and intelligently to break authoritarian 
habits. They include editors and teachers, poli- 
ticians and trade union leaders, students and youth 
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leaders. They have the idealism and energy, the 
goal and the hope. 


inflammatory Elements 


Let me now strike a balance. There are evil 
and nationalist embers in Germany, and embers 
arealwaysdangerous. They are particularly dan- 
gerous when inflammatory material is nearby. 
Such material exists, if nowhere else, in the vast 
number of German refugees from the East, in the 
unemployed, and in the homeless youth. There 
have been nationalist incidents, and there will be 
new incidents and situations that will be both de- 
plorable and alarming. But no one could con- 
tend, as the Socialist Mayor Reuter put it to me 
the other day in Berlin, that all the evils of Hitler’s 
12-year rule can be removed in 5. 

In other words, there is danger, but if there were 
jno danger in Germany we would not be there. 
Germany constitutes a danger within itself and 
even more fearful danger if allied with, or sub- 
ordinated to, the interests of the Soviet Union. 
And, as I have said, the Communist and Rightist 
extremists in Germany seem prepared to get to- 
gether with the totalitarianism of the Soviet, 
should a good opportunity present itself. 


German Aggressiveness 
In this connection let me state the following: 


There has been talk that we have given up power 
too soon and that we do not have the means to 
cope with a serious revival of German aggressive 
attitudes. I understand this apprehension. Na- 
turally, we are not without information about 
extremist trends. Furthermore, we have ample 
powers to deal with any dangerous nationalist 
revival. Our powers are both positive and nega- 
tive; positive in the specific authority to intervene 
if a serious threat to our objectives develops; and 
negative in our right to deny concessions from the 
exiSting status if liberal tendencies do not develop. 
If necessary, I would not hesitate to apply these 
remedies, swiftly and firmly. 

But I contend that some of the alarming inci- 
dents you may read about are not representative 
of present German conditions or of German atti- 
tudes as a whole. Every day, there are many 
unreported evidences of courage, of determina- 
tion, of the will to prevail over the past. In them, 
there is great potential for good, and I feel that 
these elements and forces will prevail, if they 
continue to have our encouragement and support. 
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Chief Objectives of Our German Policy 


In conclusion, here is what I view as the things 
of chief importance in connection with our German 
policy : 

It is our Government’s policy to seek a unifica- 
tion of all occupation zones of Germany on a 
democratic and federal basis, and we shall assist 
all efforts of the Federal Republic of Germany 
towardthatend. We will, likewise, do everything 
in our power to prevent a unification of Germany 
under Soviet or Communist domination. 

We must. continue to be alert and uncompro- 
mising on true security issues. 

We must continue to insist on the equitable 
treatment of Hitler’s victims and their heirs. 

We must help the Germans solve as rapidly as 
possible the critical social and economic problems 
of Germany—serious problems which the rise in 
production figures tends to conceal. We must 
encourage the establishment of a free economy. 
At the same time, we must take measures to pro- 
hibit Germany from joining any international 
cartel. 

We should maintain, as far as lies within our 
power, a unified policy with respect to Germany 
among the three occupying powers of the West— 
Britain, France, and the United States. 

We should bend every effort to encourage Ger- 
many to take, if need be, the first steps to bring 
about a true partnership of Western Europe and 
induce the other Western European powers to ac- 
cept this principle for themselves and for Ger- 
many. I feel convinced that this concept of West- 
ern European unity and partnership is the desire 
and will of the common people of Europe, and it 
should not be denied them. 

We should continue to press and encourage the 
German governments and people to adopt liberal, 
progressive measures throughout Germany, 
whether or not these measures are within our 
powers to dictate. 

We must encourage and stimulate every effort 
to give the youth of Germany justified hope in 
the future. Here, I think, is our greatest chal- 
lenge and hope. We Americans are peculiarly 
fitted to help the Germans toward the goal of 
democratization. It is my intention and that of 
my staff in Germany to reinvigorate our whole 
program in this field. We shall use all our power 
and resources—and they are large—to help the 
schools and universities, the trade unions and 

(Continued on page 217) 
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Mutual Defense Assistance Agreements Signed 


by Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Luwembourg, the Netherlands 
Norway, and the United Kingdom With the United States 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


During the past 2 years the free nations of Eu- 
rope, with the help of the United States, have made 
great strides toward recovery. An essential ele- 
ment in this program has been the establishment 
of conditions in Western Europe adequate to give 
confidence to the people and to insure a reasonable 
prospect that the fruits of their labor would not be 
immediately lost in the event of aggression. 

It was realized that an adequate security ar- 
rangement could be organized only if the free 
nations of Western Europe joined together and 
strengthened their individual and collective de- 
fense through self-help and mutual aid and if the 
United States joined in the collective enterprise. 
In recognition of this fact, the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed on April 4, 1949. Further, in 
recognition of the concept of self-help and mutual 
aid embodied in article 3 of the Treaty, I asked 
the Congress to authorize the furnishing of mili- 
tary assistance to certain of its signatories. At the 
same time, I requested authorization to furnish 
military assistance to certain other free nations. 

In response to my request, the Congress passed 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 on Oc- 
tober 6, 1949. Under its provision, I am authorized 
to furnish military assistance to certain foreign 
countries which meet the specific conditions pre- 
scribed in the law. In the case of parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, three such conditions are 
imposed. In the first place, to be eligible for assist- 
ance, the country must have requested such assist- 
ance prior to the effective date of the law. Sec- 
ondly, 900 million dollars of the 1 billion dollars in 
funds and contract authority made available for 
assistance in the North Atlantic area can only be 
utilized after I approve recommendations for an 
integrated defense of the North Atlantic area made 
by the Council and the Defense Committee estab- 
lished under the North Atlantic Treaty. Finally, 
as a condition precedent to the furnishing of assist- 
ance to any country, the recipient must have en- 
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tered into an agreement with the United States 
embodying certain commitments concerning its 
use. 

Prior to the effective date of the law, the Depart- 
ment of State received requests for military assist- 
ance from the following North Atlantic Treaty 
countries: Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Nethérlands, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The North Atlantic Defense Committee, at its 
meeting in Paris on December 1, 1949, agreed unan- 
imously on recommendations made by the Milita 
Committee for the integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area, and the North Atlantic Council 
unanimously approved these recommendations on 
January 6, 1950. Subsequently, the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense recommended 
that I approve them. 

I have today approved these recommendations 
as satisfying the pertinent provisions of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 

I have approved them because I am satisfied that 
they provide for the accomplishment of an inte- 
pos defense of the North Atlantic area. They 
do this by providing for a common defense based 
on the cooperative use of national military re- 
sources and on individual national specialization. 
They contain agreement that these resources, in- 
cluding United States military assistance, will be 
used with maximum efficiency and will not be used 
to develop separate and unrelated defenses. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is in itself a deter- 
rent to aggression. I believe that these recom- 
mendations which have been agreed to by the 
governments of the North Atlantic Treaty nations 
constitute a major achievement under the Treaty. 
They provide further convincing evidence of the 
determination of these nations to resist aggression 
against any of them and are a definite indication 
of the genuine spirit of cooperation among the 
Treaty members. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 also 
provided that the United States should conclude 
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agreements with the countries which request and 
are to receive military assistance. Such agree- 
ments are being signed today by the Secretary of 
State and representatives of Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and the United Kingdom. Their texts will 
be made public, and they will be registered with 
the United Nations. 

In view of these significant developments, I have 
today also made formal provision for the admin- 
istration of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
by issuing an Executive order authorizing the Sec- 
retary of State to proceed with the program in 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Administrator for Economic Cooperation. 

These developments are the result of close coop- 
eration among free nations which intend to remain 
free. They are, of course, first steps. The success- 
ful implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
will require constant and continuing effort and 
cooperation by all its members. Planning for 
defense cannot be static. It must be constantly 
reviewed and revised in the light of changing 
circumstances, and it must be flexible to allow for 
maximum coordination of effort at all times. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


The peoples of the North Atlantic Community 
value peace and freedom above all other things, 
and they are determined to take whatever meas- 
ures may be required to preserve them. In the 
world today, this depends upon their being strong 
and joining their collective strength in support of 
the cause of peace and freedom. 

The signing of the North Atlantic Treaty was a 
recognition of this need and a reflection of the will 
of the free nations of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity to achieve the primary purpose of the 
United Nations—the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is predicated upon 
the principle of self-help and mutual aid. If its 
purposes are to be attained, each member must do 
its utmost to strengthen itself and provide its fair 
share in helping to strengthen the others. The 
agreements which have been concluded today rep- 
resent a major concrete step in furtherance of this 
principle. They are designed to build the collec- 
tive strength of all the signatories and by doing so, 
to make certain that their democratic and free 
institutions may continue to thrive and prosper. 

These agreements set into motion the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program, a program jointly 
developed by the nations which have entered into 
these agreements. Under this program, military 
assistance provided by the United States will be 
utilized to further plans for the integrated defense 


1 Made on the occasion of the signing ceremony on Jan. 
27, 1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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of the North Atlantic area which have been and 
will continue to be developed by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Free nations must be strong to remain free, and 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program will con- 
tribute to the growth of strength and security in 
all of these nations. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR 
WILHELM MUNTHE DE MORGENSTIERNE ? 


On behalf of my colleagues and myself I want to 
thank you, Mr. Secretary, for what you have just 
said. I believe that your words express what is 
in the minds of all of us. 

We all feel, I’m sure, that since the signing less 
than a year ago of the North Atlantic Treaty re- 
sults of major importance have been accomplished. 

We all derive deep satisfaction from the convic- 
tion that the North Atlantic Treaty means that in 
this instance at least we have profited by the lessons 
of history. We have refused to make all over again 
the fatal mistake of letting an aggressor pick some 
of us one by one. In accordance with the letter and 
spirit of the Charter of the United Nations we 
have decided to exercise our inherent right of in- 
dividual and collective self defense if, God for- 
= an armed attack should occur against any one 
of us. 

We want to take this occasion to emphasize once 
more the utterly defensive character of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Our deepest wish 
is to live in peace and brotherhood with all na- 
tions in this world, but we cannot deviate from 
our solemn determination that it must be peace 
with freedom. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Program repre- 
sents what to us has seemed the surest way to 
uphold both. It represents our common inflexible 
will to assure the maximum collective strength of 
the North Atlantic Treaty countries to safeguard 
their own as well as international peace and 
security. 

We who have today signed these agreements are 
fully aware that they are predicated on self-help 
and mutual aid and that it devolves upon each and 
all of us to contribute our share as far as possible 
under present circumstances. 

At the same time, we cannot but recognize the 
preponderant part which the United States are 
taking in this great venture, and we cannot fail 
on this momentous occasion to pay a warm tribute 
to initiative, the vision, and the constructive states- 
manship of America ever since the inception of the 
idea of an integrated defense of the North At- 
lantic Area. 


*Made in reply to Secretary Acheson’s statement on 
Jan. 27, 1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
Ambassador Morgenstierne is Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps as well as Ambassador of Norway. 
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Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement With Belgium 


[Released to the press January 27] 


The Governments of the United States of America and 
Belgium ; 

Being parties to the North Atlantic Treaty signed at 
Washington on April 4, 1949; 

Conscious of their reciprocal pledges under Article 3 
separately and jointly with the other parties, by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, to main- 
tain and increase their individual and collective ability 
to resist armed attack; 

Desiring to foster international peace and security, 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations 
through measures which will further the ability of nations 
dedicated to the purposes and principles of the Charter to 
participate effectively in arrangements for individual and 
collective self-defense in support of those purposes and 
principles ; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full coop- 
eration to the efforts to provide the United Nations with 
armed forces as contemplated by the Charter and to obtain 
agreement on universal regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments under adequate guarantee against violation; 

Recognizing that the increased confidence of free peoples 
in their own ability to resist aggression will advance 
economic recovery ; 

Taking into consideration the support that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America has brought to these 
principles by enacting the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949 which provides for the furnishing of military assist- 
ance to nations which have joined with it in collective 
security arrangements ; 

Desiring to set forth the conditions which will govern 
the furnishing of military assistance by one contracting 
government to the other under this Agreement; 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


1. Each Government, consistently with the principle 
that economie recovery is essential to international peace 
and security and must be given clear priority, will make 
or continue to make available to the other and to such 
additional governments as the parties hereto may in each 
case agree upon, such equipment, materials, services or 
other military assistance as the government furnishing 
such assistance may authorize and in accordance with 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed. The furnish- 
ing of any such assistance as may be authorized by either 
party hereto shall be consistent with the Charter of the 
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United Nations and with the obligations under Article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. Such assistance shall be so 
designed as to promote an integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area and to facilitate the development of, or be 
in accordance with, defense plans under Article 9 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty approved by each Government. 
Such assistance as may be made available by the United 
States of America pursuant to this Agreement will be fur- 
nished under the provisions, and subject to all of the terms, 
conditions, and termination provisions, of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, acts amendatory and supple- 
mentary thereto and appropriation acts thereunder. The 
two Governments will, from time to time, negotiate de- 
tailed arrangements necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this paragraph. 

2. Each Government undertakes to make effective use of 
assistance received pursuant to paragraph 1 of this Article 

(a) for the purpose of promoting an integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic Area, and for facilitating the devel- 
opment of defense plans under Article 9 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and 

(b) in accordance with defense plans formulated by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization recommended by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Defense Committee and Council, 
and agreed to by the two Governments. 

3. Neither Government, without the prior consent of the 
other, will devote assistance furnished to it by the other 
Government to purposes other than those for which it was 
furnished. 

4. In the common security interest of both Governments, 
each Government undertakes not to transfer to any person 
not an officer or agent of such Government or to any other 
nation title to or possession of any equipment, materials, 
or services received on a grant basis pursuant to paragraph 
1, without the prior consent of the other Government. 


Article II 


In conformity with the principle of mutual aid, the 
Government of Belgium agrees to facilitate the production 
and transfer to the Government of the United States of 
America, for such period of time, in such quantities and 
upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, 
of raw and semi-processed materials required by the 
United States as a result of deficiencies or potential defi- 
ciencies in its own resources, and which may be available 
in Belgium or territories under its sovereignty. Arrange- 
ments for such transfers shall give due regard to reasonable 
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requirements for domestic use and commercial export of 
Belgium. 


Article III 


1. Each Government will take appropriate measures con- 
sistent with security to keep the public informed of opera- 
tions under this Agreement. 

2. Each Government will take such security measures 
as may be agreed in each case between the two Govern- 
ments in order to prevent the disclosure or compromise 
of classified military articles, services or information 
furnished by the other Government pursuant to this 
Agreement. 


Article IV 


The two Governments will, upon request of either of 
them, negotiate appropriate arrangements between them 
respecting responsibility for patent or similar claims based 
on the use of devices, processes, technological information 
or other forms of property protected by law in connection 
with equipment, materials or services furnished pursuant 
to this Agreement or furnished in the interest of produc- 
tion undertaken by agreement of the two Governments in 
implementation of pledges of self-help and mutual aid 
contained in the North Atlantic Treaty. In such negotia- 
tions, consideration shall be given to the inclusion of an 
undertaking whereby each Government will assume the 
responsibility for all such claims of its nationals and 
such claims arising in its jurisdiction of nationals of any 
country not a party to this Agreement. 


Article V 


1. The Government of Belgium, in conjunction with the 
Government of Luxembourg, undertakes to make available 
to the Government of the United States of America Belgium 
and Luxembourg francs for the use of the latter Govern- 
ment for its administrative expenditures within Belgium 
and Luxembourg in connection with carrying out this 
Agreement. The two Governments will forthwith initiate 
discussions with a view to determining the amount of 
such Belgian and Luxembourg francs and to agreeing upon 
arrangements for the furnishing of such Belgian and 
Luxembourg francs. 

2. The Government of Belgium will, except as otherwise 
agreed to, grant duty-free treatment and exemption from 
internal taxation upon importation or exportation to prod- 
ucts, property, materials or equipment imported into its 
territory in connection with this Agreement or any simi- 
lar agreement between the United States of America and 
any other country receiving military assistance. 


Article VI 


Each Government agrees to receive personnel of the 
other Government who will discharge in its territory the 
responsibilities of the other Government under this Agree- 
ment and who will be accorded facilities to observe the 
progress of assistance furnished pursuant to this Agree- 
ment. Such personnel who are nationals of that other 
country, including personnel temporarily assigned, will, in 
their relations with the Government of the country to 
which they are assigned, operate as a part of the Em- 
bassy under the direction and control of the Chief of the 
Diplomatic Mission of the Government of such country. 
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Article VII | 


1. The two Governments will, upon the request of either 
of them, consult regarding any matter relating to the ap- 
plication of this Agreement or to operations or arrange- 
ments carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 

2. The terms of this Agreement shall at any time be 
reviewed at the request of either contracting Government. 
Such review shall take into account, where appropriate, 
agreements concluded by either contracting Government in 
connection with the carrying out of Article 9 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

3. This Agreement may be amended at any time by agree- 
ment between the two contracting Governments. 


Article VIII 


1. This Agreement shall come into force when the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium has notified the Government of the 
United States of America of ratification by Belgium. 
This Agreement will terminate one year after the receipt 
of notification by either Party of the intention of the 
other to terminate it. 

2. The Annexes to this Agreement form an integral 


part thereof. 


3. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 

In witness whereof the representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments, duly authorized for the purpose, have signed 
this Agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the English and 
French languages, both texts authentic, this 27th day of 
January, 1950. 


ANNEX A 


In the course of discussions on the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Agreement the following understandings were 
reached by the representatives of the Governments of the 
United States of America and Belgium: 

1. For the purposes of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 3, 
fungible materials and minor items of equipment which, 
for all practical purposes, are fungible, shall be treated 
as such. Accordingly, in the case of such fungible mate- 
rials or equipment, the requirements of Article I, para- 
graphs 2 and 3, will be satisfied if each Government 
devotes to the purposes of this Article either the particular 
items furnished or an equivalent quantity of similar and 
substitutable items. 

2. Similarly, in the case of finished products manufac- 
tured by either Government with assistance furnished 
under this Agreement, the requirements of Article I, para- 
graphs 2 and 3, will be satisfied if the recipient Government 
devotes to the purposes of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 3, 
either such finished products or an equivalent quantity of 
similar and substitutable finished products. 

3. Further, in the light of paragraphs 1 and 2 above, 
neither Government will refuse its consent under Article 
I, paragraph 4, to the transfer of a major item of in- 
digenous equipment merely because there may have been 
incorporated into it as an identifiable component part a 
relatively small and unimportant item of assistance fur- 
nished under this Agreement by the other Government. 
The two Governments will forthwith discuss detailed ar- 
rangements for a practical procedure for granting consent 
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in respect of the types of transfer referred to in this 
paragraph. 

4. Each Government will nevertheless make all prac- 
ticable efforts to use items of assistance for the purposes 
for which they may have been furnished by the other. 


SILVERCRUYS 
[Belgian Ambassador to United States] 
DEAN ACHESON 


ANNEX B 


In implementation of Paragraph 1 of Article IV of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement the Government of 
Belgium in conjunction with the Government of Luxem- 
bourg will deposit Belgian and Luxembourg francs at 
such times as requested in an account designated by the 
United States Embassy at Brussels and the United States 
Legation at Luxembourg, not to exceed in total 16,750,000 
Belgian and Luxembourg francs for their use on behalf of 
the Government of the United States for administrative 
expenditures within Belgium and Luxembourg in con- 
nection with carrying out that Agreement for the period 
ending June 30, 1950. 


ANNEX C 


Provision is made in Article V, paragraph 1, of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement as follows: 


“The Government of Belgium, in conjunction with the 
Government of Luxembourg undertakes to make avail- 
able to the Government of the United States of America 
Belgian and Luxembourg francs for the use of the latter 
Government for its administrative expenditures with 
Belgium and Luxembourg in connection with carrying 
out this agreement. The two Governments will forth- 
with initiate discussions with a view to determining the 
amount of such Belgian and Luxembourg francs and to 
agreeing upon arrangements for the furnishing of such 
Belgian and Luxembourg francs”. 


In the course of discussions on the Agreement, repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the United States of 
America stated that in the event that the Government of 
Belgium shall in the future furnish grant assistance to 
the Government of the United States of America involving 
the delivery of materials and equipment to the United 
States, the Government of the United States of America, 
if so requested by the Government of Belgium, and subject 
to legislative authorization, shall provide dollars for the 
use of the Government of Belgium for its administrative 
expenditures within the United States in connection with 
the furnishing of such assistance. The representatives of 
the Government of the United States of America advised 
the representatives of the Government of Belgium that 
dollar expenditures in the United States which may be 
incurred as a result of the training of Belgian personnel in 
the United States under this Agreement can be met out 
of funds made available under the United States Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 


ANNEX D 


Provision is made in Article V, paragraph 2, of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, as follows: 
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“The Government of Belgium will ,except as otherwise 
agreed to, grant duty-free treatment and exemption 
from internal taxation upon importation or exportation 
to products, property, materials or equipment imported 
into its territory in connection with this Agreement or 
any similar agreement between the United States of 
America and any other country receiving military 
assistance.” 


In the course of discussions on the Agreement, represent- 
atives of the Government of the United States of America 
stated that in the event that the Government of Belgium 
shall in the future furnish grant assistance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, involving the deliv- 
ery of materials and equipment to the United States, the 
Government of the United States of America, if so re- 
quested by the Government of Belgium, and subject to 
legislative authorization, will, except as otherwise agreed 
to, grant duty-free treatment and exemption from internal 
taxation upon importation or exportation to such materials 
and equipment imported into its territory in connection 
with this Agreement. 


In recognition of the fact that personnel who are na- 
tionals of one country, including personnel temporarily 
assigned, will in their relations with the Government of 
the country to which they are assigned, operate as a part 
of the Embassy under the direction and control of the Chief 
of the Diplomatic Mission of the Government of such 
country, it is understood, in connection with Article VI 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement that the 
status of such personnel, considered as part of the Diplo- 
matic Mission of such other Government, will be the same 
as the status of personnel of corresponding rank of that 
Diplomatic Mission who are nationals of that other 
country. 

The personnel will be divided by the Government assign- 
ing such personnel into three categories: 


(a) Upon appropriate notification of the other, full 
diplomatic status will be granted to the senior military 
member and the senior Army, Navy and Air Force 
officer assigned therto, and to their respective immediate 
deputies. 

(b) The second category of personnel will enjoy privi- 
leges and immunities conferred by international custom, 
as recognized by each government, to certain categories 
of personnel of the Embassy of the other, such as the 
immunity from civil and criminal jurisdiction of the host 
country, immunity of official papers from search and seiz- 
ure, right of free egress, exemption from customs duties or 
similar taxes or restrictions in respect of personally owned 
property imported into the host country by such personnel 
for their personal use and consumption, without prejudice 
to the existing regulations on foreign exchange, exemption 
from internal taxation by the host country upon salaries 
of such personnel. Privileges and courtesies incident to 
diplomatic status, such as diplomatic automobile license 
plates, inclusion on the “Diplomatic List’, and social cour- 
tesies may be waived by both governments for this category 
of personnel. 

(c) The third category of personnel will receive the same 
status as the clerical personnel of the Diplomatic Mission. 
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It is understood between the two governments that the 
number of personnel in the three categories above will be 
kept as low as possible. 

The status as described above will be substituted by such 
status for appropriate officials and agents of the countries 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty as may be agreed by 
those countries. 


ANNEX F 


The following provision has been included in the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Agreement: 


“Each Government agrees to receive personnel of the 
other Government who will discharge in its territory the 
responsibilities of the other Government under this agree- 
ment and who will be accorded facilities to observe the 
progress of assistance furnished pursuant to this agree- 


ment.” 


In the course of discussions on the Agreement, represent- 


atives of the two Governments have stated on behalf of 
their respective Governments that the facilities to be so 
accorded shall be reasonable and not unduly burdensome 
upon the Government according such facilities. 


Whereas this Agreement, having been negotiated and 
concluded on the basis that the Government of the United 
States of America will extend to the other party thereto 
the benefits of any provision in a similar agreement con- 
cluded by the Government of the United States of America 
with any other country party to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
it is understood that the Government of the United States 
of America will interpose no objection to amending this 
agreement in order that it may conform, in whole or in 
part, to any other similar agreement, or agreements amend- 
atory or supplementary thereto, concluded with a party to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement With Denmark 


[Released to the press January 27] 


The Governments of the United States of America and 
Denmark, 

Being parties to the North Atlantic Treaty signed at 
Washington on April 4, 1949; 

Conscious of their reciprocal pledges under Article 3 
separately and jointly with the other parties, by means 
of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, to 
maintain and increase their individual and collective abil- 
ity to resist armed attack; 

Desiring to foster international peace and security, 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations 
through measures which will further the ability of nations 
dedicated to the purposes and principles of the Charter to 
participate effectively in arrangements for individual and 
collective self-defense in support of those purposes and 
principles ; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full coop- 
eration to the efforts to provide the United Nations with 
armed forces as contemplated by the Charter and to obtain 
agreement on universal regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments under adequate guarantee against violation; 

Recognizing that the increased confidence of free peoples 
in their own ability to resist aggression will advance 
economic recovery ; 

Taking into consideration the support that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America has brought to 
these principles by enacting the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949 which provides for the furnishing of military 
assistance to nations which have joined with it in collec- 
tive security arrangements; 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which will 
govern the transfer of such assistance; 


Have agreed as follows: 


February 6, 1950 


Article I 


1. Each government, consistently with the principle that 
economic recovery is essential to international peace and 
security and must be given clear priority, will make or 
continue to make available to the other, and to other gov- 
ernments, such equipment, materials, services, or other 
military assistance as the government furnishing such 
assistance may authorize and in accordance with such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed. The furnishing 
of any such assistance as may be authorized by either 
party hereto shall be consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations and with the obligations under Article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. Such assistance shall be so 
designed as to promote an integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area and to facilitate the development of, or be in 
accordance with, defense plans under Article 9 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty approved by each Government. Such 
assistance as may be made available by the United States 
of America pursuant to this Agreement will be furnished 
under the provisiong, and subject to all of the terms, condi- 
tions and termination provisions, of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, acts amendatory and supplementary 
thereto and appropriation acts thereunder. The two Goy- 
ernments will, from time to time, negotiate detailed 
arrangements necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

2. Each Government undertakes to make effective use of 
assistance received pursuant to paragraph 1 of this Article. 


(a) for the purpose of promoting an integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic Area, and for facilitating the de- 
velopment of defense plans under Article 9 of the North 


Atlantic Treaty, and 
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(b) in accordance with defense plans formulated by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization recommended by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Defense Committee and Council, 
and agreed to by the two Governments. 

3. Neither Government, without the prior consent of 
the other, will devote assistance furrished to it by the 
other Government to purposes other than those for which 
it was furnished. 

4. In the common security interest of both Govern- 
ments, each Government undertakes not to transfer to 
any person not an officer or agent of such Government or 
to any other nation title to or possession of any equip- 
ment, materials, or services, received on a grant basis 
pursuant to paragraph 1, without the prior consent of the 
other Government. 

Article II 

In conformity with the principle of Mutual Aid, the 
Government of Denmark agrees to facilitate the produc- 
tion and transfer to the Government of the United States, 
for such period of time, in such quantities and upon such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, of raw and 
semi-processed materials required by the United States as 
a result of deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its 
own resources, and which may be available in Denmark 
or dependent territories under its administration. Ar- 
rangements for such transfers shall give due regard to 
reasonable requirements for domestic use and commercial 
export of Denmark. 


Article IIT 

1. Bach Government will take appropriate measures 
consistent with security to keep the public informed of 
operations under this agreement. 

2. Each Government will take such security measures 
as may be agreed in each case between the two Govern- 
ments in order to prevent the disclosure or compromise 
of classified military articles, services or information fur- 
nished by the other Government pursuant to this 
agreement. 

Article IV 

The two Governments will, upon request of either of 
them, negotiate appropriate arrangements between them 
respecting responsibility for patent or similar claims 
based on the use of devices, processes, technological in- 
formation or other forms of property protected by law 
in connection with equipment, materials or services fur- 
nished pursuant to this Agreement or furnished in the 
interest of production undertaken by agreement of the 
two Governments in implementation of pledges of self- 
help and mutual aid contained in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. In such negotiations consideration shall be given 
to the inclusion of an undertaking whereby each govern- 
ment will assume the responsibility for all such claims 
of its nationals and such claims arising in its jurisdiction 
of nationals of any country not a party to this Agreement. 


Article V 


1. The Government of Denmark undertakes to make 
available to the United States Embassy at Copenhagen 
Danish Kroner for its administrative expenditures within 
Denmark in connection with carrying out this agreement. 
The two Governments will forthwith initiate discussions 
with a view to determining the amount of such Kroner 
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and to agreeing upon arrangements for the furnishing of 
such Kroner. 

2. The Government of Denmark will, except as otherwise 
agreed to, grant duty-free treatment and exemption from 
internal taxation upon importation or exportation to prod- 
ucts, property, materials or equipment imported into its 
territory in connection with this Agreement or any similar 
agreement between the United States of America and any 
other country receiving military assistance. 


Article VI 


1. The two Governments will, upon the request of either 
of them consult regarding any matter relating to the appli- 
cation of this Agreement or to operations or arrangements 
carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 

2. Each Government agrees to receive personnel of the 
other Government who will discharge in its territory the 
responsibilities of the other Government under this Agree- 
ment and who will be accorded facilities to observe the 
progress of assistance furnished pursuant to this Agree- 
ment. Such personnel who are nationals of that other 
country, including personnel temporarily assigned, will, in 
their relations with the Government of the country to 
which they are assigned, operate as a part of the Embassy 
under the direction and control of the Chief of the Diplo- 
matic Mission of the Government of such country. 


Article VII 


1. This Agreement shall come into force on the date of 
signature. This agreement will terminate one year after 
the receipt of notification by either party of the intention 
of the other to terminate it. 

2. This Agreement may be amended at any time by 
agreement between the two Governments. The terms of 
this Agreement shall be subject to such modification, in 
the light of agreements concluded in connection with 
carrying out Article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty, as may 
be agreed upon between the two Governments. 

3. The Annexes to this Agreement form an integral 
part thereof. 

4. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 


In witness whereof the respective representatives, duly 
authorized for the purpose, have signed this Agreement. 
Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the English and 
Danish languages, both texts authentic, this twenty-sev- 
enth day of January 1950. 
HeENRIK KAUFFMANN 
[Danish Ambassador to United States] 
DEAN ACHESON 


ANNEX A 


In implementation of Paragraph 1 of Article V of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement the Government of 
Denmark will deposit Danish Kroner at such times as 
requested in an account designated by the United States 
Embassy at Copenhagen, not to exceed in total 1,897,500 
kroner or its use on behalf of the Government of the United 
States for administrative expenditures within Denmark 
in connection with carrying out that Agreement for the 
period ending June 30, 1950. 
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ANNEX B 


In recognition of the fact that personnel who are na- 
tionals of one country, including personnel temporarily 
assigned, will in their relations with the Government of 
the country to which they are assigned, operate as a part 
of the Embassy under the direction and control of the Chief 
of the Diplomatic Mission of the Government of such coun- 
try, it is understood, in connection with Article VI, para- 
graph 2, of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, that 
the status of such personnel, considered as part of the 
Diplomatic Mission of such other Government, will be the 
same as the status of personnel of corresponding rank of 
that Diplomatic Mission who are nationals of that other 
country. 

The personnel will be divided by the Government assign- 
ing such personnel into 3 categories: 

(a) Upon appropriate notification of the other, full 
diplomatic status will be granted to the senior military 
member and the senior Army, Navy and Air Force officer 
assigned thereto, and to their respective immediate 
deputies. 

(b) The second category of personnel will enjoy privi- 
leges and immunities conferred by international custom, as 
recognized by each Government, to certain categories of 
personnel of the Embassy of the other, such as the im- 
munity from civil and criminal jurisdiction of the host 
country, immunity of official papers from search and sei- 
zure, right of free egress, exemption from custom duties 
or similar taxes or restrictions in respect of personally 
owned property imported into the host country by such 
personnel for their personal use and consumption, without 


prejudice to the existing regulations on foreign exchange, 
exemption from internal taxation by the host country 
upon salaries of such personnel. Privileges and courtesies 
incident to diplomatic status such as diplomatic automobile 
license plates, inclusion on the “Diplomatic List”, and 
social courtesies may be waived by both governments for 
this category of personnel. 

(c) The third category of personnel will receive the 
same status as the clerical personnel of the Diplomatic 
Mission. 


It is understood between the two Governments that 
the number of personnel in the 3 categories above will 
be kept as low as possible. 

The status as described above will be substituted by 
such status for appropriate officials and agents of the 
countries parties to the North Atlantic Treaty as may 
be agreed by those countries. 


ANNEX C 
Whereas this Agreement, having been negotiated and 


concluded on the basis that the Government of the United . 


State of America will extend to the other party thereto 
the benefits of any provision in a similar agreement 
concluded by the Government of the United States of 
America with any other country party to the North At- 
lantic Treaty, it is understood that the Government of 
the United States of America will interpose no objection 
to amending this agreement in order that it may con- 
form, in whole or in part, to any other similar agree- 
ment, or agreements amendatory or supplementary thereto, 
concluded with a party to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement With France 


[Released to the press January 27] 


The Governments of the United States of America and 
the Republic of France; 

Being parties to the North Atlantic Treaty signed at 
Washington on April 4, 1949; 

Conscious of their reciprocal pledges under Article 3 
separately and jointly with the other parties, by means 
of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, to 
maintain and increase their individual and collective 
ability to resist armed attack; 

Desiring to foster international peace and security, 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations 
through measures which will further the ability of nations 
dedicated to the purposes and principles of the Charter to 
participate effectively in arrangements for individual and 
collective self-defense in support of those purposes and 
principles ; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full coop- 
eration to the efforts to provide the United Nations with 
armed forces as contemplated by the Charter and to obtain 
agreement on universal regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments under adequate guarantee against violation; 
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Recognizing that the increased confidence of free peoples 
in their own ability to resist aggression will advance eco- 
nomic recovery ; 

Taking into consideration the support that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America has brought to these 
principles by enacting the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949 which provides for the furnishing of military 
assistance to nations which have joined with it in collective 
security arrangements ; 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which will 
govern the transfer of such assistance; 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


1. Each government, consistently with the principle that 
economic recovery is essential to international peace and 
security and must be given clear priority, will make 
or continue to make available to the other, and to such 
other governments as the parties hereto may in each case 
agree upon, such equipment, materials, services, or other 
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military assistance as the government furnishing such as- 
sistance may authorize and in accordance with such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed. The furnishing of any 
such assistance as may be authorized by either party 
hereto shall be consistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations and with the obligations under Article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Such assistance shall be so de- 
signed as to promote an integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area and to facilitate the development of, or be 
in accordance with, defense plans under Article 9 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty approved by each Government. 
Such assistance as may be made available by the United 
States of America pursuant to this Agreement will be 
furnished under the provisions, and subject to all of 
the terms, conditions and termination provisions, of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, and such other 
applicable laws as may hereafter come into effect. The 
two Governments will, from time to time, negotiate de- 
tailed arrangements necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this paragraph. 

2. Each Government undertakes to make effective use 
of assistance received pursuant to paragraph 1 of this 
Article 

(a) for the purpose of promoting an integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic Area, and for facilitating the de- 
velopment of defense plans under Article 9 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and 

(b) in accordance with defense plans formulated by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization recommended by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Defense Committee and Coun- 
cil, and agreed to by the two Governments. 

38. Neither Government, without the prior consent of 
the other, will devote assistance furnished to it by the 
other Government to purposes other than those for which 
it was furnished. 

4. In the common security interest of both Governments, 
each Government undertakes not to transfer to any person 
not an officer or agent of such Government or to any 
other nation title to or possession of any equipment, mate- 
rials, or services, received on a grant basis pursuant to 
paragraph 1, without the prior consent of the other 
Government. 


Article IT 


In conformity with the principle of mutual aid, the 
Government of the Republic of France agrees to facilitate 
the production and transfer to the Government of the 
United States of America, for such period of time, in such 
quantities and upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon, of raw and semi-processed materials required 
by the United States as a result of deficiencies or poten- 
tial deficiencies in its own resources, and which may be 
available in France or dependent territories under its 
administration. Arrangements for such transfers shall 
give due regard to requirements for domestic use and 
commercial export of France. 


Article III 


1. Each Government will take such security measures 
as may be agreed in each case between the two Govern- 
ments in order to prevent the disclosure or compromise 
of classified military articles, services or information fur- 
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nished by the other Government pursuant to this 
Agreement. 

2. Each Government will take appropriate measures 
consistent with security to keep the public informed of 
operations under this Agreement. 


Article IV 


The two Governments will, upon request of either of 
them, negotiate appropriate arrangements between them 
respecting responsibility for patent or similar claims based 
on the use of devices, processes, technological information 
or other forms of property protected by law in connection 
with equipment, materials or services furnished pursuant 
to this Agreement or furnished in the interest of produc- 
tion undertaken by agreement of the two Governments in 
implementation of pledges of self-help and mutual aid 
contained in the North Atlantic Treaty. In such negotia- 
tions consideration shall be given to the inclusion of an 
undertaking whereby each Government will assume the 
responsibility for all such claims of its nationals and 
such claims arising in its jurisdiction of nationals of any 
country not a party to this Agreement. 


Article V 


Subject to the provision of the necessary appropriations, 
the Government of the Republic of France undertakes to 
make available to the Government of the United States of 
America francs for the use of the latter Government for 
its administrative expenditures within France in connec- 
tion with carrying out this Agreement. The two Govern- 
ments will forthwith initiate discussions with a view to 
determining the amount of such francs and to agreeing 
upon arrangements for the furnishing of such francs. 


Article VI 


1. The two Governments will, upon the request of either 
of them, consult regarding any matter relating to the 
application of this Agreement or to operations or arrange- 
ments carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 

2. Each Government agrees to receive personnel of the 
other Government who will discharge in its territory the 
responsibilities of the other Government under this Agree- 
ment and who will be accorded facilities to observe the 
progress of assistance furnished pursuant to this Agree- 
ment. “Such personnel who are nationals of that other 
country, including personnel temporarily assigned, will, 
in their relations with the Government of the country to 
which they are assigned, operate as a part of the Embassy 
under the direction and control of the Chief of the Diplo- 
matic Mission of the Government of such country. 


Article VII 


1. The present Agreement shall enter into force on the 
date of signature ; and will continue in force until one year 
after the receipt by either party of written notice of the 
intention of the other party to terminate it, provided that, 
if notification of ratification of this Agreement by the 
Government of the Republic of France is not received by 
the Government of the United States of America within 
forty-five days after the signature of this Agreement, the 
Agreement will terminate immediately upon the receipt by 
the Government of the Republic of France of a notice in 
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writing that the Government of the United States of 
America no longer considers itself bound by the Agreement. 

2. This Agreement may be amended at any time by 
agreement between the two Governments. The terms of 
this Agreement shall be subject to such modification, in 
the light of agreements concluded in connection with 
carrying out Article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty, as 
may be agreed upon between the two Governments. 

3. The Annexes to this Agreement form an integral 
part thereof. 

4. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 

In witness whereof the representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments, duly authorized for the purpose, have signed 
this Agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the English and 
French languages, both texts authentic, this twenty-sev- 
enth day of January, 1950. 


H. BONNET 
[French Ambassador to the United States] 


DEAN ACHESON 
ANNEX A 


In the course of discussions of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Agreement, the following understandings were 
reached by the representatives of the Governments of the 
United States of America and the Republic of France. 

1. For the purposes of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 3, 
fungible materials and minor items of equipment which, 
for all practical purposes, are fungible, shall be treated 
as such. Accordingly, in the case of such fungible mate- 
rials or equipment, the requirements of Article I, para- 
graphs 2 and 3, will be satisfied if each Government 
devotes to the purposes of this Article either the par- 
ticular items furnished or an equivalent quantity of 
similar and substitutable items. 

2. Similarly, in the case of finished products manu- 
factured by either Government with assistance furnished 
under this Agreement, the requirements of Article I, 
paragraphs 2 and 3, will be satisfied if the recipient Gov- 
ernment devotes to the purposes of Article I, paragraphs 
2 and 3, either such finished products or an equivalent 
quantity of similar and substitutable finished products. 

3. Further, in the light of paragraphs 1 and 2 above, 
neither Government will refuse its consent under Article 
I, paragraph 4, to the transfer of a major item of in- 
digenous equipment merely because there may have been 
incorporated into it as an identifiable component part 
a relatively small and unimportant item of assistance 
furnished under this Agreement by the other Government. 
The two Governments will forthwith discuss detailed 
arrangements for a practical procedure for granting con- 
sent in respect of the types of transfer referred to in 
this paragraph. 

4. Each Government will nevertheless make all prac- 
ticable efforts to use items of assistance for the purposes 
for which they may have been furnished by the other. 


ANNEX B 


In implementation of paragraph 1 of Article V of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, the Government 
of the Republic of France will deposit francs at such 
times as requested in an account designated by the United 
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States Embassy at Paris, not to exceed in total 185,000,000 
francs for its use on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America for administrative expenditures 
within France in connection with carrying out that Agree- 
ment for the period ending June 30, 1950. 


ANNEX C 


The representatives of the Government of the Republic 
of France have advised the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America that the Govern- 
ment of France has decided to authorize in the application 
of Article 189 of the Customs Code of the Republic of 
France the importation free of duty and taxes of equipment 
and materials which may in the future be imported into 
France under the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement. 
This exemption from customs duties and internal taxa- 
tion upon the importation of such equipment and mate- 
rials shall relate only to deliveries effected to the Govern- 
ment of France by the Government of the United States 
of America, of grant aid furnished under the above- 
mentioned Agreement. 

In order to receive the benefits of the above-mentioned 
exemption such equipment and materials, when delivered, 
should be accompanied by a special shipping document in 
a form to be determined by consultation between the ap- 
propriate officials of the two parties to the above-men- 
tioned Agreement. This shipping document is to be 
annexed to the customs declaration and deposited in the 
Bureau of Importation of the Government of France. 

The Government of France will not impose any duties 
or other internal taxation upon exportation in connection 
with the above Agreement, of products, property, mate- 
rials or equipment from France to any other country in 
the original state or after conversion. 

The representatives of the Government of the United 
States of America have taken note of these statements. 


In recognition of the fact that personnel who are na- 
tionals of one country, including personnel temporarily 
assigned, will in their relations with the Government of 
the country to which they are assigned, operate as a part 
of the Embassy under the direction and control of the 
Chief of the Diplomatic Mission of the Government of 
such country, it is understood, in connection with Article 
VI, paragraph 2, of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agree- 
ment, that the status of such personnel, considered as part 
of the Diplomatic Mission of such other Government, will 
be the same as the status of personnel of corresponding 
rank of that Diplomatic Mission who are nationals of that 
other country. 

The personnel will be divided into 3 categories: 


a) Upon appropriate notification of the other, full dip- 
lomatic status will be granted to the senior military 
member and the senior Army, Navy and Air Force officer 
assigned thereto, and to their respective immediate 
deputies. 

b) The second category of personnel will enjoy privi- 
leges and immunities conferred by international custom, as 
recognized by each Government, to certain categories of 
personnel of the Embassy of the other, such as the immu- 
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nity from civil and criminal jurisdiction of the host coun- 
try, immunity of official papers from search and seizure, 
right of free egress, exemption from customs duties or 
similar taxes or restrictions in respect of personally owned 
property imported into the host country by such personnel 
for their personal use and consumption, without prejudice 
to the existing regulations on foreign exchange, exemption 
from internal taxation by the host country upon salaries 
of such personnel. Privileges and courtesies incident to 
diplomatic status such as diplomatic automobile license 
plates, inclusion on the “Diplomatic List”, and social 
courtesies may be waived by both Governments for this 
category of personnel, 

c) The third category of personnel will receive the 
same status as the clerical personnel of the Diplomatic 
Mission. 


It is understood between the two governments that the 
number of personnel in the 3 categories above will be kept 
as low as possible. 


The status as described above will be substituted by such 
status for appropriate officials and agents of the countries 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty as may be agreed by 
these countries. 


ANNEX E 


Whereas this Agreement, having been negotiated and 
concluded on the basis that the Government of the United 
States of America will extend to the other party thereto 
the benefits of any provision in a similar agreement con- 
cluded by the Government of the United States of America 
with any other country party to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
it is understood that the Government of the United States 
of America will interpose no objection to amending this 
Agreement in order that it may conform, in whole or in 
part, to any other similar agreement, or agreements amend- 
atory to supplementary thereto, concluded with a party to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement With Italy’ 


[Released to the press January 27] 


His Excellency 
Signor ALBERTO TARCHIANI, 
Ambassador of Italy. 


EXcELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to conversations 
which have recently taken place between representatives 
of our two .Governments concerning the furnishing of 
military assistance by the Government of the United 
States of America to the Government of Italy pursuant 
to the United States Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, and the receipt of such assistance by the Government 
of Italy, and to confirm the understandings reached as a 
result of those conversations as follows: 

The Governments of the United States of America and 
Italy ; 

Being parties to the North Atlantic Treaty signed at 
Washington on April 4, 1949; 

Conscious of their reciprocal pledges under Article 3 
separately and jointly with the other parties, by means 
of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, to 
maintain and increase their individual and collective 
ability to resist armed attack; 

Desiring to foster international peace and security, 
within the framework of the Charter of the United 
Nations through measures which will further ability of 
nations dedicated to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter to participate effectively in arrangements for 
individual and collective self-defense in support of those 
purposes and principles ; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full co- 
operation to the efforts to provide the United Nations 
with armed forces as contemplated by the Charter and 
to obtain agreement on universal regulation and reduction 


1 Effected by an exchange of notes. 
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of armaments under adequate guarantee against violation ; 

Recognizing that the increased confidence of free peo- 
ples in their own ability to resist aggression will advance 
economic recovery ; 

Taking into consideration the support that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America has brought to 
these principles by enacting the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act of 1949 which provides for the furnishing 
of military assistance to nations which have joined with 
it in collective security arrangements ; 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which will 
govern the transfer of such assistance ; 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


1. Each government, consistently with the principle that 
economic recovery is essential to international peace and 
security and must be given clear priority, will make or 
continue to make available to the other, and to other 
governments such equipment, materials, services, or other 
military assistance as the government furnishing such 
assistance may authorize in accordance with such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed. The furnishing of any 
such assistance as may be authorized by either party 
hereto shall be consistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations and with the obligations under Article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Such assistance shall be so de- 
signed as to promote an integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area and to facilitate the development of, or be 
in accordance with, defense plans under Article 9 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty approved by each government. 
Such assistance as may be made available by the United 
States of America pursuant to this Agreement will be 
furnished under the provisions, and subject to all of the 
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terms, conditions and termination provisions, of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, acts amendatory and 
supplementary thereto and appropriation acts thereunder. 
The two Governments will, from time to time, negotiate 
detailed arrangements necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

2. Each Government undertakes to make effective use 
of assistance received pursuant to paragraph 1 of this 
Article 


(a) for the purpose of promoting an integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic Area, and for facilitating the devel- 
opment of defense plans under Article 9 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and 

(b) in accordance with defense plans formulated by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization recommended by 
the Defense Committee and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council, and agreed to by the two Governments. 


8. Neither Government, without the prior consent of 
the other, will devote assistance furnished to it by the 
other Government to purposes other than those for which 
it was furnished. 

4. In the common security interest of both Governments, 
each Government undertakes not to transfer to any person 
not an officer or agent of such Government or to any other 
nation title to or possession of any equipment, materials, 
or services, received on a grant basis pursuant to para- 
graph 1, without the prior consent of the other Government. 


Article IT 


1. Each Government will take appropriate measures con- 
sistent with security to keep the public informed of opera- 
tions under this agreement. 

2. Each Government will take such security measures 
as may be agreed in each case between the two Govern- 
ments in order to prevent the disclosure or compromise of 
classified military articles, services or information fur- 
nished by the other Government pursuant to this agree- 
ment. 

Article III 


The two Governments will, upon request of either of 
them, negotiate appropriate arrangements between them 
respecting responsibility for patent or similar claims based 
on the use of devices, processes, technological information 
or other forms of property protected by law in connection 
with equipment, materials or services furnished pursuant 
to this Agreement or furnished in the interest of produc- 
tion undertaken by agreement between the two Govern- 
ments in implementation of pledges of self-help and mutual 
aid contained in the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Article IV 


1. Subject to the provision of the necessary appropria- 
tions the Government of Italy undertakes to make availa- 
ble to the Government of the United States of America 
lire for the use of the latter Government for its adminis- 
trative expenditures within Italy in connection with assist- 
ance furnished by the Government of the United States of 
America to the Government of Italy under this Agreement. 
The two Governments will forthwith initiate discussions 
with a view to determining the amount of such lire and to 
agreeing upon arrangements for the furnishing of such lire. 
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2. The Government of Italy will, except as otherwise 
agreed to, grant duty-free treatment and exemption from 
internal taxation upon importation or exportation to prod- 
ucts, property, materials or equipment imported into its 
territory in connection with this Agreement or any similar 
agreement between the United States of America and any 
other country receiving military assistance. 


Article V 


Each Government agrees to receive personnel of the 
other Government who will discharge in its territory the 
responsibilities of the other Government under this agree- 
ment and who will be accorded facilities to observe the 
progress of assistance furnished pursuant to this agree- 
ment. Such personnel who are nationals of that other 
country, including personnel temporarily assigned, will, 
in their relations with the Government of the country to 
which they are assigned, operate as a part of the Embassy 
under the direction and control of the Chief of the Diplo- 
matic Mission of the Government of such country. 


Article VI 


1. This Agreement shall become effective on January 
27th, 1950. This Agreement will terminate one year after 
the receipt of notification by either Government of the 
intention of the other to terminate it. 

2. The two Governments will, upon the request of either 
of them, consult regarding any matter relating to the 
application of this Agreement or to operations or arrange- 
ments carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 

The terms of this Agreement shall at any time be re- 
viewed at the request of either Government. Such review 
shall take into account, where appropriate, agreements 
concluded by either Government in connection with the 
carrying out of Article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

This Agreement may be amended at any time by agree- 
ment between the two Governments. 

3. The Annexes to this Agreement form an integral part 
thereof. 

4. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 


ANNEX A 


In the course of discussions on the exchange of notes 
under the United States Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, the following understandings were reached by the 
representatives of the Governments of Italy and the United 
States of America; 

1. For the purposes of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 3, 
fungible materials and minor items of equipment which 
are, for all practical purposes fungible, shall be treated 
as such. Accordingly, in the case of such fungible mate- 
rials or equipment, the requirements of Article I, para- 
graps 2 and 3, will be satisfied if each Government devotes 
to the purposes of this Article either the particular items 
furnished or an equivalent quantity of similar and substi- 
tutable items. 

2. Similarly, in the case of finished products manufac- 
tured by either Government with assistance furnished 
under this Agreement, the requirements of Article I, para- 
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graphs 2 and 3, will be satisfied if the recipient Government 
devotes to the purposes of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 3, 
either such finished products or an equivalent quantity 
of similar and substitutable finished products. 

8. Further, in the light of paragraphs 1 and 2 above, 
neither Government will refuse its consent under Article I, 
paragraph 4, to the transfer of a major item of indigenous 
equipment merely because there may have been incor- 
porated into it as an identifiable component part a rela- 
tively small and unimportant item of assistance furnished 
under this Agreement by the other Government. The two 
Governments will forthwith discuss detailed arrangements 
for a practical procedure for granting consent in respect 
of the types of transfer referred to in this paragraph. 

4. Each Government will nevertheless make all prac- 
ticable efforts to use items of assistance for the purposes 
for which they may have been furnished by the other. 


In connection with the Exchange of Notes under the 
United States Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 
between the Government of Italy and the Government of 
the United States of America and based upon the principle 
of mutual aid enunciated in said notes under the United 
States Mutual Defense Assistance Act, the two Govern- 
ments agree as follows: 

In the event of the cessation of the effectiveness of Arti- 
cle V of the Economic Cooperation Agreement between the 
Government of Italy and the Government of the United 
States of America signed on June 28th, 1948 at Rome, prior 
to the cessation of the agreement between the two Govern- 
ments under the United States Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, the Government of Italy will, for so long as the agree- 
ment between the two Governments under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act remains in effect, facilitate the 
production and transfer to the Government of the United 
States of America, for such period of time, in such quanti- 
ties and upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon, of raw and semi-processed materials required by 
the United States as a result of deficiencies or potential 
deficiencies in its own resources, and which may be avail- 
able in Italy or dependent territories under its adminis- 
tration. Arrangements for such transfers shall give due 
regard to reasonable requirements for domestic use and 
commercial export of Italy. All applicable annexes to 
Article V of the Economic Cooperation Agreement shall 
apply to this agreement. 


ANNEX C 


In the course of discussions on exchange of notes under 
the United States Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
the representatives of the two Governments have reached 
the understanding that the following points will be consid- 
ered in the negotiations provided for in Article III: 

1. The inclusion of an undertaking whereby each Gov- 
ernment would assume the responsibility for all the patent 
or similar claims of its nationals referred to in Article III 
of the said Exchange of Notes and for such claims arising 
in its jurisdiction of nationals of any country not a party 
to this Agreement. 

2. The terms on which inventions would be communi- 
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cated to contractors with a view to protecting the com- 
mercial rights of inventors; 

3. Rights in improvements or other modifications of 
patented inventions; 

4. Arrangements for the protection of secret processes 
and secret technological information, as distinct from 
patented and patentable inventions. 

5. The system for disclosing the users and the extent of 
the use of the patents, trade-marks and copyrights referred 
to in Article III. 


In implementation of paragraph 1 of Article IV of the 
Agreement between the Governments of the United States 
of America and Italy signed at Washington, the Govern- 
ment of Italy will deposit lire at such times as requested 
in an account designated by the United States Embassy at 
Rome, not to exceed in total 249,600,000 lire for its use on 
behalf of the Government of the United States of America 
for administrative expenditures within Italy in connec- 
tion with carrying out that Agreement for the period 
ending June 30, 1950. 


ANNEX E 


Provision is made in Article IV, paragraph 1, of the 
exchange of notes under the United States Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as follows: 


“Subject to the provision of the necessary appropria- 
tions, the Government of Italy undertakes to make avail- 
able to the Government of the United States of America 
lire for the use of the latter Government for its administra- 
tive expenditures within Italy in connection with assist- 
ance furnished by the Government of the United States 
of America to the Government of Italy under this 
Agreement.” 


In the course of discussions on the exchange of notes, 
representatives of the Government of the United States 
of America stated that in the event that the Government 
of Italy shall in the future furnish grant assistance to the 
Government of the United States of America, involving the 
delivery of materials and equipment to the United States, 
the Government of the United States of America, if so 
requested by the Government of Italy, and subject to 
legislative authorization, shall provide dollars for the use 
of the Government of Italy for its administrative expendi- 
tures within the United States in connection with the fur- 
nishing of such assistance. The representatives of the 
Government of the United States of America advised 
the representatives of the Government of Italy that dollar 
expenditures in the United States which may be incurred 
as a result of the training of Italian personnel in the 
United States under this Agreement can be met out of 
funds made available under the United States Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 


Provision is made in Article IV, paragraph 2, of the 
exchange of notes under the United States Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as follows: 
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“The Government of Italy will, except as otherwise 
agreed to, grant duty-free treatment and exemption from 
internal taxation upon importation or exportation to prod- 
ucts, property, materials, or equipment imported into 
its territory in connection with this Agreement or any 
similar agreement between the United States of America 
and any other country receiving military assistance.” 

In the course of discussions on the exchange of notes, 
representatives of the Government of the United States 
of America stated that in the event that the Government 
of Italy shall in the future furnish grant assistance to 
the Government of the United States of America, involv- 
ing the delivery of materials and equipment to the United 
States, the Government of the United States of America, 
if so requested by the Government of Italy, and subject to 
legislative authorization, will, except as otherwise agreed 
to, grant duty-free treatment and exemption from internal 
taxation upon importation or exportation to such mate- 
rials and equipment imported into its territory in connec- 
tion with this Agreement. 


ANNEX G 


In recognition of the fact that personnel who are na- 
tionals of one country, including personnel temporarily 
assigned, will in their relations with the Government of 
the country to which they are assigned, operate as a 
part of the Embassy under the direction and control of 
the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission of the Government 
of such country, it is understood, in connection with 
Article V, paragraph 2 of the exchange of notes under 
the United States Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
that the status of such personnel, considered as part of 
the Diplomatic Mission of such other Government, will 
be the same as the status of personnel of corresponding 
rank of that Diplomatic Mission who are nationals of 
that other country. 

The personnel will be divided by the Government of 
the country assigning such personnel, into three categories: 

1. Upon appropriate notification of the other, full, diplo- 
matic status will be granted to the senior military mem- 
ber and the senior Army, Navy and Air Force officer 
assigned thereto, and to their respective immediate 
deputies. 

2. The second category of personnel will enjoy privi- 
leges and immunities conferred by international custom, 
as recognized by each Government, to certain categories 
of personnel of the Embassy of the other, such as the 
immunity from civil and criminal jurisdiction of the host 
country, immunity of official papers from search and 
seizure, right of free egress, exemption from custom duties 
or similar taxes or restrictions in respect of personally 
owned property imported into the host country by such 
personnel for their personal use and consumption, without 
prejudice to the existing regulations on foreign exchange, 
exemption from internal taxation by the host country 
upon salaries of such personnel. Privileges and courtesies 
incident to diplomatic status such as diplomatic automobile 
license plates, inclusion on the “Diplomatic List”, and 
social courtesies may be waived by both Governments for 
this category of personnel. 

3. The third category of personnel will receive the same 
status as the clerical personnel of the Diplomatic Mission. 
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It is understood between the two Governments that the 
number of personnel in the three categories above will be 
kept as low as possible. 

The status as described above will be substituted by such 
status for appropriate officials and agents of the countries 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty as may be agreed by 
those countries. 


ANNEX H 


Provision is made in Article V, of the exchange of notes 
under the United States Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, as follows: 

“Each Government agrees to receive personnel of the 
other Government who will discharge in its territory the 
responsibilities of the other Government under this Agree- 
ment and who will be accorded facilities to observe the 
progress of assistance furnished pursuant to this Agree- 
ment. Such personnel who are nationals of that other 
country, including personnel temporarily assigned, will, 
in their relations with the Government of the country tu 
which they are assigned, operate as a part of the Embassy 
under the direction and control of the Chief of the 
Diplomatic Mission of the Government of such country.” 

In the course of discussions on said article, represent- 
atives of the two Governments, have stated on behalf 
of their respective Governments that the facilities to be 
accorded shall be reasonable and not unduly burdensome 
upon the Government according such facilities. 


Whereas this Agreement having been negotiated and 
concluded on the basis that the Government of the 
United States of America will extend to the other party 
thereto the benefits of any provision in a similar agree- 
ment concluded by the Government of the United States 
of America with any other country party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, it is understood that the Government of 
the United States of America will interpose no objection 
to amending this Agreement in order that it may conform, 
in whole or in part, to any other similar agreement, or 
agreements amendatory or supplementary thereto, con- 
cluded with a party to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

I have the honor to propose that, if these understandings 
meet with the approval of the Government of Italy, the 
present note and your note concurring therein will be 
considered as confirming those understandings, effective 
on the date of your note and thereafter until one year 
after the receipt by either Government of a notification 
in writing of the intention of the other Government to 
terminate those understandings. 

Accept [etc.] 

DEAN ACHESON 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 





EpITor’s NoTE: Ambassador Alberto Tarchiani acknowl- 
edged the above note and concurred in the proposal made 
at meeting with the approval of the Government of Italy. 
The texts of agreements with Belgium, Denmark, France, 
and Italy appear in this issue of the BULLETIN; the other 
will be printed in the following issue. 
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Korean Mutual Assistance 
Agreement Announced 


On January 26, Michael J. McDermott, Chief 
Press Officer, made the following announcement: 

The Department has been advised by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Seoul that two agreements 
have been signed between the Republic of Korea 
and the United States. One relates to the United 
States military advisory group which has been 
stationed in Korea since July 1, 1949 at the request 
of the Korean Government. The other agreement 
relates to the provision by the United States of 
military assistance to the Republic of Korea under 
the terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of October 6, 1949. 

When the Department receives the texts of both 
agreements as signed, they will be made public. 

The agreement relating to the United States 
military advisory group outlines the terms of ref- 
erence of that group and the obligations assumed 
to it by the Korean Government. The terms of 
the agreement state that the purpose of this group 
is to assist in the training of Korean security forces 
and instructing these forces in the use of military 
equipment made available under the bilateral 
agreement of the assistance program. 


Regret Expressed Over House Action 
on Aid to Korea 


[Released to the press by the White House January 21] 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I am releasing herewith a letter which I have 
received from the Secretary of State about the 
action of the House of Representatives in rejectin 
the Korean Aid Bill on Thursday by a vote o 
193-191. I entirely concur in the Secretary’s 
views as to the seriousness of this action and the 
necessity for its speedy rectification. I shall take 
up this matter with Congressional leaders and 
urge upon them the need for immediate action, 
in order that important foreign-policy interests 
of this country may be properly safeguarded. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY ACHESON 


January 20, 1950 


Dear Mr. Preswent: The Department of State 
received with concern and dismay the report that 
the House of Representatives had rejected the 
Korea Aid Bill of 1949 by a vote of 193 to 191. 
This action, if not quickly repaired, will have the 
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most far-reaching adverse effects upon our foreign 
policy, not only in Korea but in many other areas 
of the world. It has been fundamental to our 
policy that in those areas where a reasonable 
amount of American aid can make the difference 
between the maintenance of national independence 
and its collapse under totalitarian pressure, we 
should extend such aid within a prudent assess- 
ment of our capabilities. The American people 
understand this policy and have supported our 
extending aid in such circumstances; the success 
of such aid is a matter of public record. 

The Republic of Korea owes its existence in 
large measure to the United States, which freed 
the country from Japanese control. The peoples 
of the Republic of Korea, the other peoples of 
Asia, and the members of the United Nations un- 
der whose observation a government of the Repub- 
lic was freely elected, alike look to our conduct in 
Korea as a measure of the seriousness of our con- 
cern with the freedom and welfare of peoples 
maintaining their independence in the face of 
great obstacles. We have not only given the Re- 
public of Korea independence; since then we have 
provided the economic, military, technical, and 
other assistance necessary to its continued exist- 
ence. Of the current program of economic as- 
sistance we are extending to Korea, half was 
provided by the Congress during the previous 


session. The withholding of the remainder would, 


bring our efforts to an end in mid-course. It is 
our considered judgment that if our limited as- 
sistance is continued the Republic will have a 
good chance of survival as a free nation. Should 
such further aid be denied, that chance may wel 
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be lost and all our previous efforts perhaps proved 
to have been vain. 

We are concerned not only about the conse- 
quences of this abrupt about-face in Korea, whose 
government and people have made valiant efforts 
to win their independence and establish free insti- 
tutions under the most difficult circumstances, but 
we are also deeply concerned by the effect which 
would be created in other parts of the world where 
our encouragement is a major element in the strug- 
gle for freedom. 

It is difficult for us to believe that the members 
of the House of Representatives who voted against 
this measure took sufficiently into account the seri- 
ous implications of this action upon the position 
of the United States in the Far East. These impli- 
cations were set forth in considerable detail in 
hearings before the committees of Congress by the 
Department of State, Department of Defense, and 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

In our judgment it would be disastrous for the 
foreign policy of the United States for us to con- 
sider this action by the House of Representatives 
as its last word on the matter. 

Faithfully yours, 


Dean ACHESON 
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Economic Advances Promote World Trade ' 


We in Washington have a very clear mandate 
from the American people which it is our duty, as 
public servants, to carry out with all the means at 
our disposal. And that mandate is to work for 

eace. 

The President stated this very clearly and sim- 
ply in his recent State of the Union message to the 
Congress. He said: “Our objective in the world 
is peace.... Both of our great political parties 
are committed to working together—and I am sure 
they will continue to work together—to achieve 
this end. We are prepared to devote our energy 
and our resources to this task, because we know 
that our own security and the future of man- 
kind are at stake.” 

Now, how do we seek this supreme objective 
of peace? How do we as a nation go about the 
job of working for peace? 

It took two terrible and destructive world wars 
to teach us the most important fact about peace— 
the fact that no nation can hope to keep the peace 
or to stay at peace by its own efforts. No nation 
that ewe & wants peace can be a lone operator. 
Cooperation is the hardest, most time-consuming 
and most exasperating job of all. But first we 
learned that we must cooperate as a matter of ab- 
solute necessity and now we are learning to like it. 

Our task of working with other nations involves 
matters covering the whole range of human prob- 
lems. Of particular importance is economic coop- 
eration—trade and commerce among nations. 


imports Vital to U.S. 


If it were not for international trade, none of 
us in the United States would live as well as we do 
today. Neither would our nation be so strong and 
secure as it is today. 

The outstanding examples of imported com- 
modities are coffee, tea, and rubber. The Army- 
Navy Munitions Board, however, have recently 
set up a list of 50 strategic commodities which are 
essential to our national security. In the case of 
36 of these 50 vitally important commodities, we 


*An excerpted version of an address given by Under 
Secretary Webb before the Southern Conference at 
Raleigh, N. C. on Jan. 28, 1950, and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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depend on other parts of the world for 80 percent 
or more of our supply. We secure a major part of 
our supply of these commodities from Asia, from 
Latin America, from Africa, and from Europe. 

Without a healthy world trade which brings us 
these strategic materials in a steady flow, our 
national defense and our standard of living would 
be seriously impaired. 


Exports and U.S. Economy 


Last year the United States exported goods and 
services valued at nearly 16 billion dollars. What 
does that mean to the people of this country? If 
some of these exports were cut off suddenly, our 
tobacco markets, for example, would close down 
completely, and foreign buyers would have to with- 
draw from the market. 

This interest in maintaining export markets is 
not confined to any narrow class or group of 
Americans. In the agricultural field, many of our 
products such as wheat, dried fruits, rice, cotton, 
and lard—as well as tobacco—depend upon for- 
eign markets to take more than 20 percent of their 
annual production. In addition, outside the agri- 
cultural field, there are over 2 million Americans 
whose jobs depend upon our export trade. These 
Americans are employed in trade and transporta- 
tion, in producing textiles and motor vehicles, 
machinery and metals, lumber and paper—in fact, 
some of them are employed in every significant 
segment of our national economy. 


Trade Agreements and the ITO 


But world trade is something much more than 
a support of our domestic prosperity. It is also 
one of the principal avenues to world peace. 

During the past year, the Congress has again 
reaffirmed our traditiénal policy of working to 
reduce tariff barriers through negotiations under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Our ne- 
gotiations at Geneva and Annecy resulted in 
liberalizing tariff barriers on about two-thirds of 
the total import trade of the 33 participating 
countries, which amounts to about 30 billion dol- 
lars—or one-half of the total world import trade. 
The participating countries, thereby, reached 
agreement on almost 50,000 different tariff rates. 
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Furthermore, we have sought to develop a com- 
prehensive code of trade principles for the conduct 
of world trade. The charter for an International 
Trade Organization was agreed to by represent- 
atives of 54 nations assembled at Habana under 
the auspices of the United Nations and is shortly 
to be considered by the Congress. 

Under the principles of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and the charter of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, we can continue to 
remove obstacles to the flow of trade. But simply 
removing obstacles is not enough to assure a pros- 
perous world economy. 


Effect of European Recovery 


If our own trade is to increase, other countries 
must be economically healthy. They must be good 
customers and good suppliers. It is to our own 
interest, as well as the interest of world peace and 
prosperity, to do what we can to encourage eco- 
nomic recovery and economic development in other 
nations. 

This is one of the great objectives of our eco- 
nomic foreign policy. The first great difficulty 
that confronted us in this field was the wreckage 
of the war. Five years ago normal world trade had 
all but disappeared. The economic system of half 
the civilized world was in ruins. Millions of people 
were without food, shelter, or the means of earn- 
ing a living. Their factories had been bombed, 
their crops destroyed. 

We Americans were the only people with the 
energy and the means to help our allies rebuild 
their shattered lives. 

Particularly in the case of Western Europe, we 
have been making an unprecedented effort to aid 
in repairing the economic ruins of the war. Today, 
Western Europe has food and jobs and hope. The 


threat of communism there has receded. Produc- 
tion is above prewar levels. The exports of their 
countries and their trade with one another has 
increased. They are on their way to becoming, 
once more, healthy and vigorous partners in the 
economy of the world. 


The Concept of Point 4 


In some regions, millions live under conditions 
of abject poverty, disease, and ignorance. Yet 
from many of these countries come some of our 
most vital raw materials, and their citizens could 
be among our best customers. These people need 
technical assistance, plans for their own economic 
development, and capital for the development of 
their natural and human resources. 

They can strengthen their belief in the values 
of a democratic society and of a democratic form 
of government. Knowing, from actual experience, 
the benefits of the democratic way of life, they will 
be better able to resist the false promises and the 
secret conspiracies of communism. 

The Point 4 program, as it is called, is a guiding 
concept for many aspects of our foreign policy. 
It has been a re Rl of our efforts in the United 
Nations in the last year, and it is a part of our 
— in the Near East, Latin America, and the 

ar East. It is a program, primarily, of aiding 
and assisting these regions to take the steps neces- 
sary to their own economic development. It is no 
part of our policy to take over and develop these 
countries. Our part is simply to help provide them 
with technical assistance and to facilitate the flow 
of capital to them for economic development. 

The task of economic cooperation is not an easy 
one or a short one. But we must accept the fact 
that the work of peace demands our supreme efforts 
and we cannot afford to lay it down. 


The Point 4 Program—Catalyst of the Future ' 


Exactly what is proposed under the Point 4 


program? What are the purposes underlying this - 


program, and how does it tie in with our other 
foreign policies and programs? 

Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs consid- 
ered those two central questions when he spoke to 
the League of Women Voters of Massachusetts at 
Cambridge on January 26. 

In discussing the first question, Mr. Hayes had 


* An excerpted version of an address by Samuel P. Hayes, 
Jr. For complete. text, see Department of State press 
release 68 of Jan. 25. 
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the following to say in explaining the specific 
authorities proposed to carry out the program and 
in outlining the main elements of Point 4, the 
conditions which make such a program desirable 
at the present time, the philosophy of the program, 
and a few details of its practical workings: 


Conditions Inspiring Point 4 


“First, what are the underdeveloped areas, and 
what conditions exist there ¢ 

“We consider as economically underdeveloped 
most of Latin America, Africa, and Asia. About 
two-thirds of the world’s peoples live in these 
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areas. They are 95 percent illiterate. Their an- 
nual average per capita income is equivalent to 
less than 100 dollars, as compared with 1,400 dol- 
lars in the United States. They have virtually 
none of the modern amenities of life and a few of 
the necessities. 

“What meaning do these conditions have for the 
more fortunate third of the world’s peoples? 

“It should be clear, for one thing, that they 
represent a heavy drag on the world economy. 
Greater production and consumption in under- 
trdanek countries would greatly ease the solu- 
tion of the economic problems of the more ad- 
vanced nations. 

“More specifically, expanding Communist im- 
perialism is working day and night to bring these 
peoples into the Communist fold. We know it is 
not in our interest, and we know it is not in their 
interest, that these peoples be ruled and exploited 
by totalitarian governments. 

“Basically, the idea of Point 4 is to quicken the 
tempo of natural economic growth. Economic 
growth must come from within. It cannot be im- 
posed by, it cannot even be voluntarily turned 
over to, an outside agent. Point 4, then, is essen- 
tially a program of providing certain catalysts to 
economic development. 


Basic Factors of Economic Development 


“Economic development involves two basic fac- 
tors. It involves developing and diffusing 
knowledge of improved methods of production. It 
involves the expansion of capital investment to 
put these new methods to work. 

“There are at present before the Congress two 
pieces of legislation proposed by the Administra- 
tion to enable us to carry out the President’s Point 
4 proposal. The basic act, in which are expressed 
the general philosophy and over-all policies of the 

rogram, is called “The International Economic 

evelopment Act of 1950,” sponsored both by Rep- 
resentative John Kee, Chairman of the ot 
Foreign Affairs Committee and by Representative 
Christian Herter, of Massachusetts. The present 
bill is a modification of, and we believe an improve- 
ment over, the original “International Technical 
Cooperation Act of 1949,” introduced last July. 
As evidenced by the change in title, the new bill 
brings together findings and policies of Congress 
that apply both to the technical cooperation aspect 
and to the capital investment aspect of our aid to 
economic development abroad. The present bill 
has wide a Sper support, and we hope for early 
and favorable action by the Congress. 

“This act provides authority to finance, carry 
out, and coordinate a wide variety of international 
technical cooperation activities. Among these are 
the sending of technical experts to advise foreign 
government agencies or business enterprises and 
to take part in operating many kinds of activi- 
ties—for example, research and experiment sta- 
tions, public health or education services, rural 
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extension services, projects for irrigation, recla- 
mation, and reforestation. 

“The second bill proposed to carry out Point 4 
authorizes an experimental program of invest- 
ment guaranties intended to encourage the flow 
of private investment capital to underdeveloped 
areas. Private savings constitute the major source 
of year-in, year-out investment in this country, now 
running at an annual rate of about 40 billion dol- 
lars. Private equity capital is particularly effec- 
tive in bringing about economic development 
abroad because it is active, not passive, capital ; it 
carries along with it the technical, managerial, and 
organizational talents needed to put the funds 
invested to most effective use. 

“The guaranties contemplated would protect the 
investor (for a fee) against such nonbusiness risks 
as confiscation of his property without fair com- 
pensation, and inability to convert into dollars 
a specified amount of foreign currencies derived 
in the form of earnings and capital liquidation. 

“So much for the specific authorities proposed 
to carry out the Point 4 program. It is important 
to consider briefly certain of the program’s char- 
acteristics, which grow out of the problems pre- 
sented by the underdeveloped areas. 


Characteristics of the Program 


“First, Point 4 involves the application of two 
vital forces—modern technology and capital—to 
the existing manpower and natural resources of 
the have-not areas. 

“Second, the program is mainly one of self-help 
by the people themselves of the underdeveloped 
areas. They must plan, organize, and finance most 
of their own development. Point 4 will expedite 
this process, but no development can succeed that 
does not draw its main impetus from within an 
economy. Foreign assistance can help, but can 
never take the responsibility for, economic growth. 

“Third, this program must by its nature be inter- 
national in scope. No one country could possibly 
carry single-handed the effort necessary to speed 
up em development of two-thirds of the world’s 

ople. 

mm n November, the General Assembly unani- 
mously approved a greatly expanded supplemen- 
tary program, to be financed by voluntary contri- 
butions from member states. It is our intention, 
if Congress approves, to make a generous contri- 
bution to as large a program as the United Nations 
believes it can undertake. Nineteen other nations 
have already announced their intention of contrib- 
uting also. 

“Fourth, this is not solely or even predominantly 
a governmental | saa pene True, governments will 
provide funds for a great expansion in interna- 
tional technical cooperation. But much of those 
funds will be spent through private agencies, under 
special contracts. Private agencies will be assisted 
in carrying out their own activities, and their ad- 
vice will be sought on government plans. On the 
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capital investment side, also, a great emphasis will 
be placed on private enterprise, with government 
as facilitator and cooperator. 

“Fifth, this is a long-range program. It prom- 
ises no sudden miracles. The reasons for this are 
not — understood, and we have, in fact, been 
criticized without our own country for proposing 
too small a program, and too slow a timetable. Un- 
favorable comparisons are made with the billions 
appropriated for ERP and with the large percent- 
age gains in production planned—and achieved— 
in Western Europe. 

“The situation is, of course, very different in 
a areas from what it is in Europe. 
In Europe, the preconditions of economic recovery 
were, in 1947, already present. The people were 
healthy, enterprising, literate, and skilled. Gov- 
ernment civil services were well-established and 
well-staffed. Public services were highly devel- 
oped, though disrupted by war. The missing com- 
ponents—food, raw materials, replacement ma- 
chinery—could easily be brought in from abroad. 
This was a kind of blood transfusion from one 
=e body to another developed but wounded 

y: 

“Before capital and modern technology can be 
fully utilized in an underdeveloped area, there is 
usually a lot of groundwork to be done. The 
people in that area must be ready to receive tech- 
nical knowledge and to make efficient use of capi- 
tal, and the early stages of economic development 
in many areas must, therefore, be concerned with 
improvements in basic education, health and sani- 
tation, and food supply. 

“Consistent with the long-range, gradual char- 
acter of the program is its sixth and final major 
aspect. So far as United States Government as- 
sistance is concerned, this is to be a relatively low- 
cost program. On the technical cooperation side, 
it is estimated that not more than 85 million dol- 
lars (in all currencies) could be effectively spent 
during the first year, counting the contributions of 
all participating nations and the related expendi- 
tures of receiving countries. The President has 
asked Congress for authority for the United States 
Government to expend up to 45 million dollars dur- 
ing the first year of the program.” 

“On the capital investment side, the figures are 
much larger. Private foreign investment by 
United States investors is already going on at the 


rate of half a billion dollars or more a year, and 


it is hoped that the proposed investment guar- 
anties and the negotiation of additional commer- 
cial treaties will raise this rate. Governmental 
investment in development projects abroad, 
through the Export-Import Bank and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, is also going on at a rate of 400 millions a 
year. These two institutions together now have 
more than a billion dollars available in loanable 
funds. For this reason, there is no current official 
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roposal of additional funds for development 
oans under Point 4. 

“Although the dollar requirements of this pro- 
gram appear small in comparison with much big- 
ger governmental programs, the thing that makes 
this program so exciting in its possibilities is the 
cumulative effect of both technical advancement 
and capital investment. As the program —a 
increasing numbers of trained personnel will be- 
come available throughout the world, and ways 
of disseminating knowledge will be improved, so 
that technical competence will expand on a geo- 
metric scale. Investment should grow progres- 
sively as technical assistance paves the way. 
Investment itself will produce additional capital, 
both foreign and local, which can be ploughed 
back into new investments, and profits will act as 
incentive for the new capital. 

“It is this cumulative force which will make 
it possible for the Point 4 idea to wre about, 
gradually at first, and then with snowballing mo- 
mentum, a revolutionary improvement in the 
material and social well-being of the world’s 
peoples.” 


Relation to U.S. Policies 


In examining the relation of Point 4 to the 
whole of United States policy in the light of our 
broad national policies, Mr. Hayes said that, tradi- 
tionally, “the national objectives of the United 
States have been aoe freedom, peace, and 
prosperity. Our foreign policies further, in a 
practical way, those objectives.” 

In order to strengthen at home those condi- 
tions, Mr. Hayes continued, “we must do what 
we can to strengthen those conditions everywhere. 
We can no longer afford a merely passive interest. 
We are a major nation in the full stream of world 
affairs.” 

“The expansionist drive of Communist imperial- 
ism and the potential destructiveness that would 
characterize another war, however, force us to 
seek, not a balance, but more properly a prepon- 
derance of power as between what we think of as 
the free world and the captive Soviet world. 

“We all know,” he said, “that peace based on 
power alone is a precarious peace. Over the years, 
one nation gains and another loses in strength and 
vitality. Revolutions and mass movements tip 
the scale in one direction or another. Progress in 
science and technology shake the balance. A tiny 
nation possessed of the increasingly terrible weap- 
ons of mass destruction becomes a potential threat 
to mightier nations. 

_ “Therefore, we can not, except for the short run, 
entrust our security even to a possible preponder- 
ance of power. We can not confine ourselves to 
dealing with symptoms. We must go much deeper 
and try to root out the germ causes of mankind’s 
chronic ailments. We must seek a more perma- 
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nent kind of peace by removing the bases of con- 
flict among men. We must help build a world 
society in which every man has a real personal 
stake in peace. Then, if tyrants and governments 
try to disturb the peace, they will stall against the 
abrasive antagonism of the great mass of peoples.” 


Problems of Security 


We have, Mr. Hayes said, the policies and pro- 
gram designed to build a stable and prosperous 
world on a practical, realistic, and realizable basis. 

Mr. Hayes described the three main lines of ap- 
proach to the problems of immediate security and 
lasting peace as follows: 


“On the security front, we have our defense pro- 
grams and our association with collective security 
arrangements, such as the North Atlantic pact and 
the Rio pact, to ward off any potential aggressor. 

“On the political front, we are trying to en- 
courage, through the United Nations, the growth 
of understanding among peoples, respect for fund- 
amental human rights and ieelean and the es- 
tablishment of international cooperation as an 
habitual way of solving world problems. 

“On the economic front, we are trying to achieve 
economic recovery and to expand investment pro- 
duction and trade throughout the free world. 
To this end, we have extended massive financial 
assistance to war-torn countries, through Unrra, 
special governmental loans, the European Recov- 
ery Program, and economic aid programs in China, 
Korea, and the Philippines. We have made de- 
velopment loans ourselves and supported Inter- 
national Bank loans for development in Latin 
America and the Middle East. We have negotiated 
commercial treaties, reciprocal trade treaties, dou- 
ble taxation treaties. We have participated in 
drawing up the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and the charter of the International 
Trade Organization now awaiting ratification by 
the Congress. And, now, we have in prospect a 
Point 4 program to couple with the others in a 
broad effort to build peace on the sound basis 
of better material conditions throughout the world. 
All of these policies and programs are interlocking. 
They support each other. They further the causes 
both of short-range security and lasting peace. 
For example, economic help to some countries may 
ward off collapse and Communist domination. 
Again, our association with and military aid to 
countries living in fear of aggression make it 
much easier for those countries to concentrate 
on economic recovery efforts, and so on. 

“Point 4’s economic impact will not be great in 
the immediate future,” Mr. Hayes said in conclu- 
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sion. “Its contribution to our national goal of 
international peace may be more immediate, how- 
ever, as the prospect of constructive action to solve 
economic problems kindles hope throughout the 
world. Here at last is a chance to realize hopes in 
a democratic and peaceful setting. So long as these 
hopes are strong, the peoples of the world may 
well be skeptical of totalitarian prophesies and 
promises. 

“If Point 4 raises hopes that are realizable and 
if, over the longer run, it brings practical accom- 
plishments in terms of economic and social prog- 
ress, it will contribute to the achievement of al 
three major goals of United States national pol- 
icy—to an enduring peace, to increasing economic 
well-being, and to the flowering of personal free- 
dom in an increasingly democratic framework. It 
is, therefore, one of those programs that the United 
States should be supporting, whether or not there 
were an expansionist political system opposing our 
interests. Although announced in an address that 
was colored throughout with the menace of aggres- 
sive world communism, Point 4 is not anti-Russian. 
True, it would weaken the Communist appeal to 
men’s minds; but it is basically constructive and 
basically in the true interests of all peoples includ- 
ing Russians. Peaceful economic development 
poses no threat to anyone. It is one area in which 
the individual interests of all nations merge in the 
common interest of the whole world.” 





Progress in Germany—Continued from page 197 


churches, the press and radio; in other words, all 
those institutions which are the bulwarks of free- 
dom. Here, we Americans in Germany are tak- 
ing, as we should, the lead. And in the year 
ahead, it is my hope that we shall make real prog- 
ress in this field. 

I know there will be setbacks, and you must be 
prepared for them. But I have tried to give you 
tonight the reasons why I have hope that the Ger- 
many of tomorrow will not be the Germany of 
yesterday. 

We face a hard task in Germany. But if we 
remain firm and united against any backsliding, if 
we continue at the same time to encourage the 
best Germans, we have good reason for hope. 
Within Germany itself, I firmly believe, there 
exist spiritual resources from which can emerge 
a peaceful, democratic state, prepared to take its 
place as a true member of the Western world. 
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Soviet Penetration in Northern Areas of China 


The following background material, based on 
the large accumulation of reports and data avail- 
able to this Government, is illustrative of the 
development in the northern areas of China to 
which the Secretary referred in his address to the 
National Press Club of January 12, 19502 


Chinese authority has been completely excluded 
from Outer Mongolia, and despite the fiction of 
the independent Mongolian People’s Republic 
(MPR),? Soviet penetration in Outer Mongolia is 
complete. Recognition of the Communist regime 
established there earlier by the Soviet military 
occupational authorities resulted from a so-called 
“plebiscite” held on October 20, 1945. The plebi- 
scite was provided for by the Sino-Soviet treaty of 
1945, and the recognition was subsequently ex- 
tended by the Chinese National Government on 
January 6, 1946. However, the MPR exchanges 
diplomatic representatives only with the U.S.S.R., 
and in addition to China, even within the Soviet 
orbit, oniy North Korea and Albania have seen 
fit to recognize Mongolian “independence.” The 
U.S.S.R. was quick to conclude a treaty with the 
new “independent republic.” This treaty author- 
izes the maintenance of Soviet troops in the “inde- 
pendent republic.” The trade of Outer Mongolia 
is oriented toward and completely monopolized 
by the U.S.S.R. 

Manchuria is currently ruled by a Sino-Soviet 
partnership, with the stronger partner in the domi- 
nant position. The U.S.S.R. is utilizing the 1945 
Sino-Soviet treaty to penetrate and extend its 
economic and strategic domination. Soviet troops 
occupy Dairen and the Port Arthur naval base 
area. Soviet control of the railroads there has 
reportedly gone much further than was contem- 
plated in the 1945 treaty, both as regards the rail- 
roads themselves and the collateral interests. 


Soviet influence in the native military forces in 


Manchuria is generally recognized ; Chinese Com- 
munists have openly admitted this Soviet partici- 
pation. Soviet participation in the Manchurian 
secret police has also been reported. The U.S.S.R. 
has obtained special navigation and fishing rights 
in Manchuria, operates the only civil air service 
in Manchuria, controls and operates industrial 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 23, 1950, p. 111. 
? U.S. Relations With China (Department of State publi- 
cation 3573), pp. 113 and 117 for Yalta interpretation. 
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facilities in Dairen, Harbin, and Chia-mussu, con- 
trols the power transmission from the Yalu hydro- 
electric plant, controls and operates several coal 
and gold mines. The Sha Ho Kon Vehicle Manu- 
facturing Works, the Dairen Shipbuilding Yard, 
and the Dairen Sugar Works are all under Soviet 
military control. Munitions factories in the area 
are also reportedly being operated by the U.S.S.R. 
The Soviet Union has placed the richest industrial 
area of China firmly behind the Far Eastern seg- 
ment of the Iron Curtain. A special trade agree- 
ment was concluded in July 1949 between Soviet 
and local authorities in Manchuria—not with the 
Chinese Communist authorities in Peiping. Under 
the terms of this pact agricultural products, re- 
pau 60 percent of a farmer’s produce, are 

ing exported to the Soviet Union, quantities that 
are causing severe shortages, while other areas of 
China are experiencing famine conditions. In re- 
turn, Manchuria is apparently receiving for the 
most part industrial equipment and machinery 
which the Russians had stripped from Manchuria 
after VJ—Day. 

In addition to this trade agreement, there are 
reported to be two secret agreements signed by the 
Chinese Communists with the U.S.S.R., known as 
the Moscow agreement and the Harbin agreement. 
These purportedly grant further special rights to 
the USSR 

Even after the announced establishment of a 
central Chinese Communist regime at Peiping, 
various operations and activities in Manchuria 
have been continued on a separate basis. There is 
a separate currency, a separate system of economic 
controls, a separate railway administration only 
indirectly responsible to Peiping, and a separate 
trade agreement with the U. SR. 

Thus U.S.S.R. penetration in Manchuria is wide- 
spread, and economic and strategic domination is 
well-advanced. 

In Inner Mongolia and in Sinkiang, the process 
of economic and political penetration is less- 
advanced but scattered indications of today are 
strongly reminiscent of earlier steps in the other 
two of the four northern areas. As in Manchuria, 
permission is being sought and by now may have 
been granted to station Soviet troops in Sinkiang. 
In June 1949, the U.S.S.R. obtained from the Na- 
tional Government a 5-year extension of the 1939 
air agreement granting the Soviets exclusive rights 
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to the Alma Ata-Hami air route. A simultaneous 
attempt was made to obtain new privileges of trade 
and investment in the area from the National Gov- 
ernment when it was in full retreat and had al- 
ready withdrawn to south of the Yangtze. In Ili 
in northwestern Sinkiang, there was until recently 
a Soviet-oriented autonomous government from 
which the Soviets obtained extensive operating 
rights to oil wells, gold mines, and tungsten mines. 
There is no indication that the discontinuance of 
the special regime with the creation of the Peking 
government has meant the discontinuance of these 
special Soviet rights. 

In the Mongol districts of Northwest Man- 
churia, generally regarded as part of Inner Mon- 
golia, a Soviet-oriented, semiautonomous Mongol 
regime only loosely affiliated with the Chinese 
Communist authorities in Manchuria holds the 
reins of power. 

How long this process of penetration and detach- 
ment will take will depend on the Soviet time- 
table—and of course on any resistance which may 
arise in Chinese quarters. The strategic points 
such as communications and industry appear 
already well under U.S.S.R. control. Soviet stra- 
tegic detachment from Chinese control is in prog- 
ress in China’s northern provinces as it is in certain 
European areas and as in those areas, may be 
expected to proceed by carefully planned stages. 


Insurrection in Indonesia Attempted 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press January 25] 


Law and order is being maintained relativel 
well throughout the enormous Indonesian Archi- 
— except for the State of Pasundan in West 

ava, where Captain Westerling has been making 
considerable trouble. Westerling, who was for- 
merly on duty with the Netherlands Indies Army 
but was relieved in 1948, has rallied to his support 
several thousand troublemakers. He has presented 
the Government of Indonesia with an ultimatum, 
expiring February 12, which demands official ac- 
knowledgment of his control of Pasundan and the 
withdrawal of the Indonesian Government author- 
ities from that state, failing which he proposes to 
take violent measures to assert his control of that 
area. : 
The Indonesian Government and the Nether- 
lands High Commissioner in Indonesia have 
jointly denounced Westerling, and the Netherlands 
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Government has offered to put at the disposal of 
the Indonesian Army transport equipment and 
arms necessary to suppress his insurrection. 

The United Nations Commission stands ready 
to assist in this matter if called upon. Ambassador 
Cochran has emphasized to both Dutch and Indo- 
nesian officials the serious character of the 
situation. 

Hatta has expressed to Cochran confidence that. 
if necessary, he can liquidate Westerling’s control 
in Pasundan. 


U.S. and Panama To Adjust 
Long-Standing Claims 


[Released to the press January 26] 


The United States Ambassador to Panama 
Monnett B. Davis, and the Foreign Minister of 
the Republic of Panama, Dr. Carlos N. Brin, today 
— a convention on behalf of their governments 
which provides for the settlement of certain claims 
outstanding between the two governments. These 
claims have remained unsettled for many years, 
some of them dating from as far back as 1906. 

The convention provides for an en bloc settle- 
ment of certain claims of United States citizens 
against the Government of Panama and of Pana- 
manian claims against the Government of the 
United States. The former category includes 
claims which arose in 1931 from losses suffered 
by several American citizens in relation to certain 
lands in Panama known as the El Encanto oe 
A second group of United States claims consists 0 
those arising from injuries suffered by soldiers of 
the United States Army during disturbances 
which occurred in Panama in 1915. The Pana- 
manian claims included in the convention resulted 
from a conflagration in Colon, Panama in 1906 and 
are known as the Malambo Fire claims. 

Under the en bloc settlement just concluded, all 
claims were considered together, and the amounts 
were scaled down in a mutual effort to reach agree- 
ment. When payments are made following ap- 
proval of the convention by the United States Sen- 
ate and the National Assembly of Panama, these 
three groups of claims will be fully and finally 
settled. 

The final settlement of these long-outstandin 
claims, which have been the subject of stomatal 
negotiations between the two governments over a 
period of years, is considered a significant step in 
the relations between the United States and 
Panama. 
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Calendar of International Meetings ! 


Adjourned During January 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 


Governing Body: 110th Session ............ Mysore, India. . .. . - « « « Dec. 20-Jan. 7 

First Asian Regional Conference ............ Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. .... Jan. 16-28 
North Atlantic Council: Third Session .......... Se gk 8. oe Jan. 6 (one day) 
Committee on the 1950 Census of the Americas: Third Session. Bogot&é. ........... Jan. 9-21 


United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 


Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Lake Success ......... Jan. 9-28 
Protection of Minorities: Third Session. 
Inter-American Statistical Institute: Second Session . ... Bogot&é............ Jan. 16-28 


In Session as of January 31, 1950 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 


Legal Committee: Fifth Session ...........-. Tecormina, Italy.» ..-. 26> Jan. 5- 
ED gg a kt ke we te et ee I AG kg we. Sh 056 ae Jan. 24— 
Council of Foreign Ministers: Deputies for Austria. . .. . a ee Jan. 9- 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: Economic and Employment Lake Success ......... Jan. 18- 
Commission: Fifth Session. 
Trusteeship Council: Sixth Session. .......... ee ee eae Jan. 19- 
Wuo (World Health Organization) : 
Executive Board: Fifth Session. ........2..24.2-. ea a ce erie yaa sa Jan. 16- 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
ney > ng Technical Tripartite Conference on Training of Geneva. ........... Jan. 23- 
ults. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Nutrition Committee for Southeast Asia. ........ EE Gn id, We ca we ee Jan. 30- 
Scheduled February 1—April 30, 1950 
International Court of Justice . ..... + 2s eseeee eee ee ee Feb. 1- 
~—— American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Con- Habana. ........... Feb. 1- 
erence. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
International Rice Commission: Second Meeting. . .. . TE oe ee ae ee ae Feb. 6- 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council .........-++4464-. Cronulla, Australia. ...... Apr. 17- 
ss te fk te ee ee eee 5 ie a a April 
Conference on Livestock Breeding ........... eS ee April or May 


United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 


Ne Se An lig eae” ie igs ae we a ow) ue Ramee Ween. wt ttt Feb. 7- 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Sub- Undetermined. ........ February 
committee on Iron and Steel. 

Population Commission: Fifth Session. . ....... OS ee ae ee ee Mar. 20- 

——— and Communications Commission: Fourth Lake Success. ........ Mar. 20- 

ssion. 

Human Rights Commission: Sixth Session. ...... SS A ek ee 6 ee wes Mar. 27- 

Subcommission on Economic Development: Fourth Ses- Lake <a), na" 6 ek te Mar. 27- 
sion. 

Social] Commission: Sixth Session. . .......2.-. ae ee ae Apr. 3- 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Fifth Session . ... . Se Apr. 10- 


Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





United Nations—Continued 
Economic and Social Council—Continued 
Statistical Commission: Fifth Session 
Fiscal Commission: Third Session. . ......... 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 
Committee of Social Security Experts: First Session. . . . 
Governing Body: lllth Session. . . .......... 
International Conference of Experts on Pneumoconiosis . . 
Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor 
Port-au-Prince Bicentennial Exposition 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Meteorological Division: Third Session 
Special African-Indian Ocean and Middle East Regional 
Communications Committee Meeting on Aeronautical 
Fixed Telecommunications Services. 
Second Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting. . . 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): 
Executive Board: 19th Session 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: Fourth Session of 
Contracting Parties. 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Technical Plan Committee of the International High Fre- 
quency Broadcasting Conference: Second Session. 
Third International High Frequency Broadcasting Con- 
ference. 
International Tin Study Group 
Interim Meeting of the Pan American Association of Ophthal- 
mology. 
Ino (International Refugee Organization): 
General Council: Fifth Session 
Executive Committee: Seventh Session 
Inter-American Council of Jurists 
Seventh Pan American Congress of Architects 
Milan International Trade Fair 
,”t”t~é‘(‘sié‘a“éC*™*;*‘CSRSONSOSUSS Cee Ocoee coer 
Brussels International Fair 
Meeting of Technicians in Connection with Final Protocol of 
Tonnage Measurement of Ships. 
International Cotton Advisory , Ninth Meeting . . 
South Pacific Conference: First Session . 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Celebration 


ae ee ae eh ae a ee oe er 


aw. is eee Sh CS oe ae “4 
Cine" oe ce Se ee 
WS 42 AR SS ae ae ee ee ee 
e @ . @  .e@- oe *& 


*Tentative. 


U.S., U.K., Belgium 
To Discuss Atomic Energy Matters 


[Released to the press January 23] 


It is being announced today in Brussels, Lon- 
don, and Weshington that a group of Belgian 
representatives will be in Washington on Jan- 
uary 30 to commence discussions with American 
and British representatives regarding matters of 
mutual interest in the atomic energy field. 

The Belgian group will consist of the Belgian 
Ambassador in Washington, Baron Silvercruys; 
Ambassador Fernand van Langenhove, permanent 
Belgian representative to the United Nations; H. 
Robiliart of the Union Miniere; M. de Hemp- 
tinne of the University of Louvain; and R. Ledrus 
of the Royal Military School. 

Assistant Secretary George Perkins will head 
the American group, consisting of R. Gordon 
Arneson of the Department of State; Commis- 
sioner Sumner Pike and General Manager Carroll 
L. Wilson of the Atomic Energy Commission; and 
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Se a Apr. 17- 
ee ee Apr. 24— 
Wellington, New Zealand . Feb. 8— 
ED aS arm ab ee Feb. 27- 
oa lee es ee ee Feb. 28— 
os g: Sola kg Sh agg Apr. 17- 
Port-ew-Prinee. .... 2.26: Feb. 12— 
(0 ae ee eee Feb. 14- 
GS by: obs bes, a oe cae Mar. 21-— 
ee een ee Apr. 11- 
oak Bee eee Feb. 19- 
See oe eal wad ie Feb. 23— 
DS << sowie «ke ke Mar. 1- 
SY aks 0 Bowe ie a Apr. 1- 
Se Se ee ee Mar. 20— 
Oe ee Mar. 26- 
ey ee ree ee March 
SSE tae te March 
a GOs ce a ae 4 March 
CO Een a ee Apr. 10-16 
EP eee Apr. 12- 
I ise bc ie ks (the 8. tae amin Apr. 15- 
bd. oa a) ee ae Apr. 29— 
PIN oka 6 Bere) a wae April* 
Se eee April 
GS are 6 10-6 ele ee ee April 
ae 6 4he ee April 


Roberat LeBaron of the Department of Defense. 

Sir Derick Hoyer-Millar, British Minister in 
Washington, will head the British group consist- 
ing of W. A. Macfarlane, scientific attaché; F. W. 
Marten, first secretary of Embassy; and A. K. 
Longair, assistant scientific attaché. 


U.S., U.K., Canada Review 
Atomic Energy Information Guides 


[Released to the press by AEC January 26) 


In the interest of continued uniform application 
of measures for security of atomic energy infor- 
mation held in common by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada, representatives of 
the atomic energy agencies of the three nations will 
meet February 9-12, 1950, at the British Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, Harwell, Didcot, 
Berks, England. 

The three nations now use uniform declassifica- 
tion guides in determining what information 
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rising from their atomic nee research and de- 
velopmental work may be published and what in- 
formation is to be classified and restricted in 
circulation. These guides were developed at the 
first meeting of the representatives of the three 
governments November 14-16, 1947, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and were further discussed and clarified 
at a second meeting at Harwell, England, in Sep- 
tember 1948, and a third meeting at Chalk River, 
Canada, in September 1949. 

At the forthcoming meeting, the discussions 
which started at the Chalk River meeting will con- 
tinue. These discussions will take account of the 
announcement on September 23, 1949, of the atomic 
explosion in the U.S.S.R. Recommendations re- 
sulting from the discussions will be reported to 
the atomic energy agencies of the three govern- 
ments for review before any final revisions in the 
uniform declassification guides are made. 

Representing the three nations at the declassi- 
fication meeting will be: 


UNITED STATES 


Dr. Warren C. Johnson, Chairman, Department of Chem- 
istry, University of Chicago, and Senior Responsible 
Reviewer, United States AEC Declassification System 

Bennett Boskey, Deputy General Counsel, United States 
AEC, Legal Adviser 

Dr. Frederic de Hoffmann, Assistant to the Assistant 
Director of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory and 
Secretary to the Committee of Senior Responsible Re- 
viewers, United States AEC Declassification System 

Dr. J. M. B. Kellogg, Division Leader, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, and Senior Responsible Reviewer, United 
States AEC Declassification System 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, Professor of Chemistry, Department 
of Chemistry, University of Chicago, and Senior Re- 
sponsible Reviewer, United States AEC Declassifica- 
tion System 

Dr. Cyril Smith, Director, Institute of Metals, University 
of Chicago, and Member of General Advisory Com- 
mittee to the United States AEC 

Dr. Robert L. Thornton, Professor of Physics, University 
of California, and Senior Responsible Reviewer, 
United States AEC Declassification System 

Dr. James G. Beckerley, Director of Classification, United 
States AEC, Secretary 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Sir John Cockcroft, Director of Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, United Kingdom 

Dr. H. J. Emeleus, Professor of Chemistry, Cambridge 
University 

Dr. D. Hanson, Professor of Metallurgy, University of 
Birmingham 

Dr. R. E. Peierls, Professor of Theoretical Physics, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham 

M. W. Perrin, Deputy Controller of Production (Technical 
Policy) of Atomic Energy, United Kingdom 

Dr. J. H. Awbery, Principal Scientific Officer, Division of 
Atomic Energy, United Kingdom, Secretary 

J. F. Jackson, Senior Principal Scientific Officer, Division 
of Atomic Energy, United Kingdom, Secretary 


CANADA 


Dr. W. B. Lewis, Director of the Division of Atomic Energy 
Research, Chalk River 

Dr. L. G. Cook, Head, Chemistry Branch, Atomic Energy 
Project, Chalk River 

C.W.E. Walker, Atomic Energy Project, Chalk River, 


Secretary 
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U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


FAO Rice Commission 


On January 26, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the International Rice Commission 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization is 
scheduled to hold its second session at Rangoon, 
— from February 6 through February 15, 

The United States Government will be repre- 
sented at the meeting by the following delegation: 


Delegate 


Stanley Andrews, director, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Agriculture 


Advisers 


G. Hartsill Banks, director, Agricultural Research, O. H. 
Acom Farms, Inc., Wardell, Missouri 

Jenkin W. Jones, principal agronomist in charge of rice 
investigation, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture 

Ruth M. Leverton, professor of nutrition, University of 
Nebraska, and in charge of research in Human Nu- 
trition at the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station 

Graham S. Quate, agricultural attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Bangkok, Siam 


The provisional agenda for the second session 
provides, among other things, for consideration 
and discussion of reports summarizing informa- 
tion on various aspects of the production, preser- 
vation, distribution, and utilization of rice ob- 
tained by the International Rice Commission in 
response to questionnaires sent to the member 
countries in July 1949; of reports by the Rice 
Breeders’ Working Group, by the Nutrition Com- 
mittee for Southeast Asia, and by the Advisory 
Statistical Analysis Service; of reports by the 
member countries on action taken to carry out 
the recommendations relating to production, dis- 
tribution, utilization, statistics, and terminology 
adopted at the first session of the International 
Rice Commission, held at Bangkok, Thailand, 
March 7-16, 1949; of reports which the Commis- 
sion intends to submit to the Council of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization; and of the Com- 
mission’s program of activities for 1950-51. 

The International Rice Commission was created 
in accordance with the provisions of a constitution 
formulated at the International Rice Meeting held 
at Baguio, Philippines, in March 1948, and ap- 
proved at the fourth session of the Conference of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization held at 
Washington in November 1948. 

Seventeen countries are now members of the 
Commission: Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, Italy, 
Mexico, the Setheelania Pakistan, Paraguay, 
Philippine Republic, Thailand, United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[January 28—February 3] 
Trusteeship Council 


Having been invited by the Trusteeship Council 
to draw up a working paper to assist in the prepa- 
ration of the Statute for Jerusalem, its President, 


Roger Garreau of France, submitted a fourteen- 


point proposal to the Council on January 30. Ac- 
cording to this plan, Jerusalem would be consti- 
tuted as a corpus separatum and an economic free 
zone and placed under a permanent international 
regime. The territory would be divided into three 
parts ; one under the authority and administration 
of Israel, one under the authority and administra- 
tion of Jordan, and one, the “international city”, 
including all the Holy Places, would be placed 
under the collective sovereignty of the United 
Nations and administered by a Governor of the 
Holy Places appointed by the Trusteeship Council. 
In presenting his plan, President Garreau em- 

phasized that he was submitting it as a suggestion 
and as one interpretation of the Corpus separatum 
principle adopted by the General Assembly in its 
resolution of December 1949. Further considera- 
tion was deferred until February 6 to allow time 
for study and receipt of instructions, after a de- 
cision was made to extend a general invitation to 
all interested governments bs religious organiza- 
tions to express their views, if they so desired, 
during the Council debate. 

Previously the Council, on January 27, had 
unanimously approved the draft trusteeship agree- 
ment for Italian Somaliland. On January 31, it 
adopted a resolution containing the terms of ref- 
erence for the Visiting Mission to Trust Territories 
in the Pacific, which will depart no later than 
April 10. 


International Labor Office 


The International Labor Organization’s Re- 
gional Conference for Asia ended its 2-week 
session at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, on January 27. 
Attending the Conference were government, em- 
ployer, and worker delegates from 18 countries and 
territories and observers from the United States 
and Japan. In its conclusions, which will go 
before the Governing Body for action, the Con- 
ference recommended (1) vigorous action to 
implement the technical aid program of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and of the United 
Nations; (2) that Asian governments establish 
wage-fixing machinery to protect the worker and 
to assure that increases in productivity are re- 
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flected in earnings; (3) measures to improve Asian 
labor inspection services and other measures de- 
signed to help Asian countries make full use of 
their manpower; (4) national and international 
action to stimulate the development of cooperative 
movements as a means of furthering economic 
development. The Conference strongly urged 
equitable and adequate representation of Asian 
countries on the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and its committees and 
that immediate consideration be given to the estab- 
lishment of an Asian Advisory Committee for the 
Organization. 


Minorities 


The Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities con- 
cluded its third session at Lake Success January 
27; the recommendations will go to the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights for approval and appro- 
priate action. 

After a brief discussion of prevention of dis- 
crimination, two resolutions were passed which 
were directed respectively toward obtaining infor- 
mation on methods found useful in preventing 
discrimination and toward attacking this problem 
through educational measures. 

A definition of minorities for purposes of pro- 
tection by the United Nations was adopted, but the 
problem of classification of minorities was turned 
over to a subcommittee, which will report to the 
next session. The Sub-Commission recommended 
a general article on protection of minorities for 
inclusion in the International Covenant on Human 
Rights and also that the General Assembly adopt, 
as an interim means of displaying its concern for 
minorities, a resolution concerning language 
rights proposed by the United States expert and 
approved the Sub-Commission at its second 
session. The majority of the Sub-Commission 
members were in favor of presenting views on 
measures of implementation that should be in- 
cluded in the International Covenant on Human 
Rights, and therefore the Sub-Commission recom- 
mended (1) provision in the Covenant to grant the 
right of petition to individuals and groups, rather 
than limiting it to states; (2) establishment of an 
international court or tribunal as the most effective 
guaranty of human rights; and (3) establishment 
of a court or body to adjudicate problems raised 
by the demands of minority groups for minority 
status. 
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Leonard H. Pomeroy, author of the article on the inter- 
national trade and traffic in arms, is compliance officer in the 
Munitions Division. 
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